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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


During the week our soldiers have been steadily 
drawing in on Lens. By Saturday an advance had 
been made on a front of four miles to the depth of half 
a mile, and defensive positions on the River Souchez 
had been captured with slight casualties, the enemy 
suffering severely in the loss of men and material. 
Further advance was made on the right bank of the 
river on Sunday. Later there was a slight check of 
our advanced posts. German military critics admit 
the seriousness of our offensive, which has brought us 
8,686 prisoners during the month of June. 


Those who spoke of Russia’s taking no serious part 
in the war spoke too soon. General Brusiloff began 
the first serious fighting since the Revolution on Friday 
in last week, and repeated his victory of a year ago. 
On Sunday a big battle was fought in Eastern Galicia 
on a long front fifty miles south-east of Lemberg. 
Altogether, over 10,000 of the enemy were taken 
prisoners, and to the north the Russians carried three 
lines of trenches and the village of Koniuchy. To the 
south, on difficult ground, some objectives were 
gained, but the losses were severe. On the following 
days two more fortified villages were faken by the 
Russians along the Tarnopol—Lemberg railway, and 
6,300 more prisoners were taken. This marked 
success is very welcome, as it strengthens the hands 
of M. Kerenski in his conflict against the Extremists. 
The Congress of Councils of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates has joined with the Provisional 
Government in an appeal to the country to concentrate 
all its efforts on helping the Army. 


Somebody said to Mr. Justice Darling the other 
day, ‘‘ What the Russians want is a General Monk ”’. 
‘* T agree ’’, said the judge, ‘‘ but have they not already 
had Rasputin? ”’ 


The submarine campaign remains an incessant and 
serious menace, but of late the figures have been im- 


proving. The bad record of earlier months was not 


maintained in June. Fifteen vessels of over 1,600 tons 
were sunk last week, which is a considerable reduc- 
tion ; on the other hand, fishing vessels, after enjoying 
immunity for a fortnight, have been sunk to the num- 
ber of eleven. There appears also to have been a 
special attack on neutral fishing boats. Little can be 
gathered from the fluctuating figures of vessels unsuc- 
cessfully attacked. 


In the House on Thursday Mr. Fell questioned the 
’ Foreign Secretary about mines in seas far removed 
from the scene of the war, alleged to have been laid 
by vessels bearing neutral flags. Lord Robert Cecil, 
in his reply, said that it was the intention of the 
Government to claim adequate reparation from any 
neutral country which can be proved to have permitted 
a vessel to leave its port in such circumstances. It 
is just as well that this intention should be publicly 


and clearly stated. 


Air raids in this country have now become so fre- 
quent that they no longer rank as big sensations. 
The latest, an attack made on Harwich by fourteen 
German aeroplanes early on Wednesday morning, only 
lasted a few minutes. The material damage was 
slight, but the raiders lost two machines, which were 
intercepted on their return and brought down by 
naval aircraft from Dunkirk. Meanwhile the R.N.A.S. 
has been doing effective work on the Belgian coast. 
Several tons of bombs were dropped on Wednesday 
night on the aerodromes at Ghistelles and Nieumun- 
ster, and the seaplane shed« at Ostend. 


The Prime Minister seems to have had a triumphant 
progress in Scotland, though you cannot always tell 
from the newspapers, as the patriotic reporter will 
sometimes transform derisive yells into ‘‘ cheers and 
laughter ’’. Mr. Lloyd George is quite entitled to con- 


gratulate the nation and himself upon the achievements 
of the new Munitions Department, which the historian 
will probably regard as one of the most heroic efforts 
ever made by Government and People. The establish- 
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‘ment of the Munitions Ministry unavoidably caused 
some ill-will and searchings of heart at Woolwich and 
in Whitehall, where the professional saw himself dis- 
placed by the amateur. But the thing had to be done, 
and nothing but the sweep of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
creative genius got it done. 


At last we have got a definition of that barbarous 
cacophony, “‘ profiteering ’’, which, according to the 
Prime Minister, is excessive profits made out of the 
necessities of war. The prevention of profiteering is, 
then, another form of the excess profits tax. As both 
the retail butcher and the wholesale dealer in Smith- 
field have put their cards, or their books, on the table, 
and declared that they make no excessive profits, 
there must be some mysterious middlemen, whose 
intervention it will be Lord Rhondda’s business to 
detect and stop. Then there is sugar. ‘‘ Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker, who laughs at sugar now ’’? asked Pitt, in 
tones of thunder. Many men, and most women, weep 
over sugar now; but was not the Government the 
forestaller of this commodity # 


The Prime Minister’s boast that we have ‘‘ driven 
the Germans underground ’’, and that they are ‘‘ bolt- 
ing like rabbits to their ‘‘ burrows ”’, strikes us as rather 
schoolboyish, considering the character of modern 
warfare. We remember Mr. Winston Churchill’s un- 
happy boast that he would dig the German ships like 
rats out of their holes. Had not these similes of rats 
and rabbits better be left to the comic papers? Nor 
are we sure that Mr. Lloyd George is wise in following 
President Wilson’s lead by differentiating between the 
Kaiser and a free German nation. The more we 
clamour for the deposition of the Kaiser, the more 
likely is the German nation to adhere to his throne. 
It was the threat of foreign intervention on behalf of 
Louis XVI. that brought that monarch to the scaffold. 
Let us leave the Germans to deal with their Sovereign 
as they please. 


The passage in the Premier’s speech which will 
attract most attention is the hint that a ‘‘ deal’’ over 
the Colonies may be left to the Peace Conference. 
The Germans would undoubtedly evacuate Belgium 
and north-eastern France to-morrow if we would give 
them back their colonies. But can we do so, even if 
we wished? With regard to the German Colony in 
South-West Africa it is, no doubt, worthless at pre- 
sent, and perhaps the same might be said of the East 
African settlement. But General Smuts has pointed 
out the appalling danger of a black army drilled and 
armed with modern weapons. The first thing the Ger- 
mans would do, if ever they set foot in Africa again, 
would be to conscript and drill millions of blacks, and 
arm them with machine-guns and hand-bombs. When 
Mr. Lloyd George talks about consulting the people 
who inhabit these colonies as to their destiny, does 
he mean the black or the white peoples? As for the 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, we take it the 
Australians and New Zealanders would have some- 
thing to say. 


By the students of the fair sex it is held as an | 


axiom that you should compliment a beauty on her 
brains and flatter a clever woman on her looks. We 
suppose it was on this principle that Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Dundee rejoiced that the Opposition was 
led by Mr. Asquith, ‘‘a man whose name stood for 
that resolute, enduring, stubborn  British-Scotch 
patriotism’’. Good Heavens! If Mr. Asquith 
deserved one of these adjectives he would still be 


Prime Minister instead of Leader of Opposition. It | 


was precisely because the British nation discovered 
that behind Mr. Asquith’s superb rhetoric there was 
nothing but words, and behind them nothing but more 


words, unto the third and fourth line of defence, that — 


Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law were able to 
oust him from Downing Street. But perhaps Mr. 


Churchill was getting back a bit of his own from the , 


chief who turned him out of the Admiralty, and maybe 
the words were ‘‘ spoke sarcastic ’’. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu rendered no service to 
the State by declaring in the House of Lords that the 
Germans were justified in bombing London, because 
it is the capital, because it is defended, and because 
Woolwich is within its bounds. All this may be true, 
but it is not ‘‘ our case’’, as they say at the Bar; it 
is the Kaiser’s case. Lord Montagu is certain to be 
affectionately and exuberantly quoted in every pro- 
vincial rag in Germany, and the German Press is 
the vilest in the world. It is a sound rule in con- 
troversy (particularly with an alien enemy) to make 
no concessions. ‘The adversary will not thank you 
for them, and he will construe them as weakness. 
When Lord Montagu said that no efforts must be 
spared to defend London, no one will say him nay; 
but was it worth while telling us that in the mean- 
time we must grin and bear it? 


We quite understand Lord Hardinge’s anxiety to 
defend himself at the earliest opportunity from the 
storm of indignation aroused by the Mesopotamian 
Report. Yet we doubt whether he was wise in 
delivering his elaborate speech in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. It is ill arguing with an angry man: it 
is always better to leave him time to cool. Possibly 
also a little more reflection would have supplied Lord 
Hardinge with a stronger defence than ‘‘ confession 
and avoidance ’’. All that Lord Hardinge told us 
about India’s contribution to the war, such as sending 
troops to France, was irrelevant to his own conduct 
as Viceroy. Lord Hardinge is charged with negli- 
gence of his high duties: it is no answer to say that 
India was being bled white in the war. Nobody cares 
whether the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief were 
legally entitled to ignore their Council. We do want 
to know why they did it, and why neither Lord 
Hardinge nor Sir Beauchamp Duff went to Basra to 
see for themselves. 


Lord Hardinge said one pertinent and ominously sig- 
nificant thing, namely, that ‘‘in view of the strong 
pressure from home ”’ he did not feel justified in per- 
severing in his opposition to an advance with what he 
believed to be an inadequate force. But that is exactly 
what the Viceroy is sent to India to do. It is his first 
and highest duty to oppose his local knowledge and 
expert opinion to the clamorous politicians (however 
highly placed) at Westminster or Whitehall. Lord 
Hardinge has written himself down a weak man, 
afraid of thwarting the Home Government. The 
strong pressure from Downing Street looks as if this 
was another ‘‘ gamble ’’, like Gallipoli. As we said 
last week, all the members of the War Committee of 
the last Cabinet must shoulder their share of the 
blame. 


Whether Lord Rhondda’s advent to office has put 
the fear of God into the mysterious middleman, or 
whether there has been a natural increase in the 
supply, the price of meat has suddenly fallen 3d. or 
4d. a lb. Who—we put the query once again—are 
these middlemen who intervene between the Smithfield 
dealer and the blue-aproned patriot who carves our 
chops and joints in the West End shops ‘‘ for a con- 
sideration ’’? There seems no room to doubt that im- 
ported meat is sold at too high a price; but, as it is 
only 1o per cent. of the total, it ought not to matter 
much to the housekeeper. The great rise in the price 
of home-grown beef and mutton we believe to be due 
to our old friends, Supply and Demand. There are 
three or four million men with the Colours who are 
eating more meat than they ever did before in their 
lives, and the wives and children whom they leave at 
home are doing the same. The munitioners with their 
high wages and exhausting employment are also eating 
heartily. It is perhaps because the laws of political 
economy were long ago banished to the planet of 
Saturn that these obvious facts are overlooked. 
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A letter from Major-General Turner in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of last Saturday calls attention to the fact that Minis- 
terial replies in the House of Commons are often mis- 
leading and sometimes mendacious. At the time of 
the Kut surrender the Secretary of State for India 
was asked whether General Townshend had not remon- 
strated against the first advance on Bagdad as being 
undertaken with an inadequate force. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain replied that this was not the fact, and 
that General TownShend had made no protest or re- 
monstrance. From the Mesopotamian Report it ap- 
pears that General Townshend did poiat out the in- 
adequacy of the force and did remonstrate. Qui se- 


trompe ici ? 


A Minister is perfectly justified in refusing to answer 
a question if he thinks it would be injurious to public 
interests. Nothing can justify him in returning a false 
or misleading answer. If a director of a company 
makes an untrue or misleading statement in a pro- 
spectus or balance sheet or a report, he is liable, and 
may have to answer for it with his whole fortune. 
Members of the Government are under no liability for 
the answers they may make in Parliament. The prac- 
tice of preparing answers for the parliamentary chief 
differs in different departments. Sometimes the 
answer is simply written out by the permanent Under- 
Secretary or the subordinate clerk responsible, and 
the Minister, without further inquiry, reads it in the 
House. Sometimes the subordinate, if zealous or a 
volunteer, accompanies his answer with a short state- 
ment of the facts supporting it, which the Minister 
may use or ignore. We are sorry to say that the 
practice of returning answers which are either sup- 
pressions of the true or suggestions of the false is 
growing, especially in certain departments. If Messrs. 
Macnamara and Addison were to be cross-examined 
on oath as to some of their parliamentary answers, 


they would come badly out of the ordeal. 


The cotton crisis in Manchester is rather a serious 
matter. Cotton has risen to nearly 2s. a pound, its 
ordinary price being about 7d. a pound. Egyptian 
cotton (a finer quality than American) has risen to the 
astounding price of 50 dollars a cantar, the former 
price having been about 7 dollars a cantar. There 
are two causes of this shortage: the extraordinary 
consumption for war purposes and a short American 
crop. There is a proposal to ration the Lancashire 
cotton mills—i.e., to deal out a certain amount of 
cotton to each, and for this purpose an inventory 


is being taken of the amount of cotton by each mill. 
It is not the employees who suffer by this kind of | 
cotton famine; they have been rapidly absorbed by 
munition factories. It is the capitalists, some of 
whom are paying enormous sums for interest to the 
banks, who are hard hit. Dealing in ‘‘ futures ’’ has | 
been forbidden, like ‘‘ carrying over’ on the Stock | 
Exchange. 


Too much importance must not be attached to the 
news that after trying a republic for ten years the | 
Chinese nation have recalled the Manchu family to | 
the imperial throne. Believing as we do that 
monarchy is the best form of government, we hope 
that the restoration of the Emperor is a fact, as 
China has been weltering in anarchy and feebleness 
for the last decade. We go further, and we express 
the hope that Russia may follow the example of 
China, assuming the rumour to be true. It may not 
be possible to restore the Romanoffs to the throne 
of Russia; but there are other princely families as old 
as the Romanoffs. Of one thing we are sure, that, 
despite of the cant about republicanism and the in- 
sincere gush of our newspapers and politicians, the 
one thing needful for the salvation of Russia is a 
constitutional monarchy. 


The object of racing, apart from the amusement, 


which is a healthy and legitimate one, is to prove the 
grit, soundness, and stamina of the horse, as no horse, 
unless sound in wind and limb, can stand the long 
training, nor can it make the supreme effort to win a 
race, which is the only test of such qualities. Horse 
breeding is one of our great national industries, as 
every country is obliged to come back to England to 
replenish its stock, since the thoroughbred deterio- 
rates everywhere except in Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is the one industry in which we have no rivals 
throughout the world, and it has been carried on not 
by the State but by private enterprise. From a 
military point of view it is important. At the 
beginning of the war some 150,000 horses were com- 
mandeered from private owners, and it is admitted 
that the cavalry of the First Expeditionary Force was 
the best mounted in the world. The public spirit of 
the Dowager Lady Londonderry (the secretary of the 
Durham Light Horse Breeding Committee), of Lady 
Fitzwilliam, of Sir Mark Sykes, of Mr. E. Hulton, 
Colonel Hall Walker, and Lords Carnarvon and Lons- 
dale (to mention only a few) in the defence of racing 
cannot be too warmly acknowledged. On Thursday 
the War Cabinet announced a concession of forty 
days’ racing from the middle of July until the close 
of the flat-racing season at Newmarket and other 
places to be arranged. But no special trains and no 
motor-cars will be run to race meetings. The allow- 
ance of oats to horses in training may now be increased 
to 15 Ibs. a day, but this concession will be limited to 
a maximum of 1,200 horses. 


As was anticipated, Mr. Bonar Law announced on 
Thursday that the Government have decided to permit 
the brewing during the quarter ending September next 
of an additional amount of beer, not exceeding 33$ per 
cent. on that already allowed for the period. The beer 
will be thinner, and some of it will be at the disposal 
of the Food Controller and will be used in munition 
areas and among thirsty harvesters. If the country 
has more of the exceptional summer it has already en- 
joyed, this concession will be much to the point, and 
quantity may atone for quality. At least the Govern- 
ment evidently hope that it will. 


Sir Herbert Tree was great neither in comedy nor 
tragedy, but was at his best in odd or grotesque parts 
—‘* character parts ’’, as the stage calls them. His 
Svengali was much better than his Hamlet. He was 
ingenious in inventing new ‘‘ business ’’, and his taste 
for the flamboyant was exhibited at the fine theatre 
he built for himself. But he was apt to occupy the 


| stage too long and dwarf his associates. He had the 


worst word-memory of any actor on the stage, thus 
spoiling some good parts. 


Sir George Birdwood, who died last week, left India 
in 1868 on account of broken health and lived to be 
the Grand Old Man of the India Office, a curious 
repository of Oriental life, from flowers and carpets to 
agriculture, medical practice, and religion. Some of 
his multifarious erudition became out of date in the 
course of years, but he himself never. He began 
journalism early under Hugh Miller in Scotland, and 
when he was well past seventy a topic in his favourite 
papers would animate him to the charge with all the 
vigour of an old war horse. Years ago he assisted in 
founding Primrose Day. He conquered neuralgia by 
an enthusiastic reading of Hardy’s ‘‘ Dynasts’’. His 
spare figure in an Inverness cloak, topped by a black 
skull cap, looked full of Oriental meditation; but he 
was a shrewd judge of this world, and his conversation 
was at once learned and lively. He would give you 
on the same day a recipe for longevity and another 
for the creation of a black tulip. He knew more about 
the saints and devils of India than most men, and 
his ‘‘ Sva’”’ is rich in the sort of lore which the framers 
of the Indian Civil Examination have neglected with 
supreme foolishness. 


to | 
| | 
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POTTERING WITH TREASON. 


INCE it is settled that there is to be an Irish Con- 
stitutional Convention, it is not quite clear why 
the Government does not set that body to work with- 
out further delay. What are Ministers waiting for? 
Is it for that ‘* atmosphere ’’ of conciliation and amity 
which the Prime Minister has desiderated? He has 
done his best to generate it by unexampled conces- 
sions to the forces of disorder, and so far with 
remarkably unsatisfactory results. The release of the 
Dublin rebels was presumably intended to fill the in- 
surrectionary faction with gratitude and loyalty. It 
has had exactly the opposite effect, as anybody who 
knew Ireland could have predicted. The Countess 
Markievicz and her friends came out of prison un- 
repentant and exulting. They celebrated their release 
by holding seditious demonstrations, followed up by 
outbreaks of open violence. The union of hearts was 
illustrated by a series of concerted riots and savage 
attacks on the police, which got so close to actual 
rebellion that in one large city five hundred soldiers 
with ball cartridge and fixed bayonets had to be 
marched into the streets, and machine-guns posted at 
various strategic points. The flags of the Allied 
nations were torn down, and that of the ‘ Irish 
Republic ’’’ hoisted; soldiers in uniform were 
insulted, and wounded men set upon and brutally mal- 
treated. These manifestations are not at an end. 
Sporadic rioting goes on, and if it is not properly and 
promptly dealt with we may have another Irish insur- 
rection on our hands before long. Mr. Duke seems to 
be behaving ominously like his predecessor. He 
cannot fail to be receiving pregnant hints from magis- 
trates and police superintendents and other authorities. 
We earnestly hope that he is not, as Mr. Birrell did, 
turning a deaf ear to these warnings in the fatuous 
belief that nothing serious is intended, and that things 
will all come right if they are only left alone. 

Things do not come right in that way when a large 
part of the population of any country is actively 
determined that they shall go wrong. This is, in fact, 
the case with that section of the Irish people who 
follow the Sinn Fein leaders. The theory that this 
group would be conciliated by being allowed representa- 
tion at the Convention has already broken down. It 
is quite clear that the Sinn Feiners do not want the 
Convention to succeed. They will not be consenting 
parties to a constitutional settlement, or any settle- 
ment. They are not ‘‘ out’ for that. What they 
are out for is being explained with amazing frankness 
at the meetings held in support of Mr. de Valera’s 
candidature in East Clare. It was imagined, when 
the seat was vacated by Major William Redmond’s 
heroic death on the battlefield, that the constituency 
would set about the business of selecting a successor 
amid a gush of patriotic and warlike enthusiasm. All 
partisan feeling would be buried in the grave of the 
valiant soldier who had laid down his life for Ireland 
and the Empire: Sinn Feiners, Nationalists, Unionists 
would clasp hands in one common impulse of pride 
and sorrow. Nothing of the sort has happened. 
Even Mr. Lynch’s ‘‘ moderate’’ supporters hardly 
venture to say much in favour of the Allied cause. 
As for the Sinn Fein candidate, he is openly, defiantly, 
and rancorously anti-Ally, anti-British, and anti-legal. 
He says in the plainest words that he hopes no Irish- 
man will stir a finger to help Britain to win the war 
and defeat the Germans. On the contrary, he urges 
his young men to enrol, not in the King’s Army, but 
in the Irish Volunteers, in the expectation and with 
the design that these contingents, when they are 
numerous enough, shall use their arms against the 
Crown, the Constitution, and the Union. There is 
no concealment of this doctrine and no compromise 
in the statement of it. Mr. de Valera stands not for 
Home Rule or ‘ colonial’’ self-government or any 
of the compromises with which Irish Nationalism has 
been juggling for forty years, but for naked seces- 
sion, for an Irish Republic, separate, independent, 
with its own flag, its own fleet, its own army, its own 


foreign office, its own ‘‘ place in the sun ”’ outside 


the English and British orbit. This consummation 
is to be attained by physical force, and the duty of 
the Sinn Fein patriot is to prepare, without exposing 
himself to superfluous inconvenience or danger, to 
make it effective when circumstances seem propitious. 

Such is the programme which has captivated the 
young men of East Clare who ought to be in the 
trenches fighting the Germans. There is a saturnalia 
of disloyalty in the constituency. At the Ennis Petty 
Sessions last week the Resident Magistrate declared 
that treason and sedition were being openly preached 
at every street corner. And it is not merely the 
youthful hotheads and village larrikins who applaud 
the incendiary tirades. While the Irish Catholic pre- 
lates are blessing the Convention and talking sooth- 
ingly about good-will and common effort, many of 
the Clare priests are appearing on the platform with 
Mr. de Valera and his lieutenants. Farmers, trades- 
men, and other substantial persons, not all of them 
young, are cajoled or coerced into supporting the 
movement. There is nothing to justify the com- 
placent belief of the Chief Secretary and other English 
politicians that Sinn Fein is a mere eccentricity which 
will die down from its own extravagance if treated 
with contemptuous indulgence. 

That was the Birrell-Asquith policy, and its failure 
was marked by last year’s Dublin insurrection. Are 
Mr. Duke and Mr. Lloyd George, in their obsession 
that all Irishmen are yearning for a settlement by 
consent, treading the path towards a similar or a 
worse catastrophe? We earnestly hope not; but if 
they do not speedily deal resolutely with lawlessness 
and disorder they may find their constitutional remedy 
applied too late to a patient already in a state of high 
fever. For let us be under no illusions about Sinn 
Feinism. It is a rebel movement, and nothing else; 
its leaders preach rebellion, they aim at rebellion, and 
they candidly tell us that they will begin rebellion 
so soon as they see the smallest chance of doing so 
with any prospect of success. With people in this 
frame of mind it is madness to allow authority to be 
defied and to relax the bonds of law and order. Even 
if the leaders are not such fools as to suppose that 
they can forcibly overthrow a Power which has five 
millions of armed men at its disposal there are pienty 
of the rank and file who are in the mood to resort to 
the physical force procedure on their own account. 
Irish rebellions have always been local and_ ill- 
organised, and that is one of the many reasons why 
they have always failed, as of course a Sinn Fein 
rebellion would fail if it were attempted. We can 
shoot down rioters again, and we can put back into 
gaol the revolutionists who have been lately restored to 
the arms of their admiring countrymen. But it would 
be a calamitous thing to do, and would extinguish the 
last hope of arranging an Irish political settlement by 
agreement. For which and other reasons the Govern- 
ment will act wisely to make an end of the growing 
lawlessness in the South and West of Ireland before 
it passes to more perilous courses and has to be re- 
pressed by bayonets and batons, or possibly (for we 
happen to be at war just now and cannot take too 
many chances) by machine-guns and artillery. 


CANADA’S JUBILEE. 

N Westminster Abbey, hard by the tomb of 
General Wolfe, was celebrated on Tuesday a 
memorial service, attended by the King and Queen 
and the Queen Dowager and many of the Princesses, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Dominion 
of Canada. Disraeli was sometimes accused of in- 
difference to the Colonies; and a man who wrote and 
spoke as much as he did undoubtedly dropped careless 
words in his early days about our Empire beyond the 
seas. But let it never be forgotten that the British 
North America Act of 1867, which is the charter of 
the Dominion, was passed by Disraeli’s Government 
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during a brief tenure of two years’ office. The real 
credit, of course, is due to Sir John A. Macdonald, 
who in appearance was a cross between Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Dufferin, and who concealed under the 
affectation of cynicism a broad and penetrative mind 
and an ardent love of the Empire. The history of 
Canada during the reign of Queen Victoria is a most 
instructive lesson in Home Rule, which we are sur- 
prised has escaped the attention of the present genera- 
tion of British statesmen. Hardly had the girl-Queen 
ascended the throne in 1837 when discontent in Lower 
and Upper Canada broke out into rebellion, or, rather, 
into civil war. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, 
was extremely glad of an opportunity to get rid of 
Lord Durham, a clever but quarrelsome Radical, so 
he sent him out to Canada a little in the spirit in 
which David sent Bathsheba’s husband 10 the front. 
But Lord Durham came back in a rage and died. 
The Durham Report, an extremely able document, 
said to be the work of Lord Durham’s secretaries, led 
to the Act of Union 1840, by which the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, otherwise called Upper and 
Lower Canada, were united under one legislature. 
Everybody déclared the Act to be a monument of 
Whig wisdom, but its results were disastrous, like 
those of many other monuments of Whig wisdom. 
The social and religious differences of Upper and 
Lower Canada bear a striking resemblance to those 
of Belgium and Holland, so foolishly united by the 
peace of Waterloo in 1815, and to those of Northern 
and Southern Ireland. The overwhelming majority of 
the province of Quebec were and are Roman 
Catholics, the majority of that majority being French 
and the minority Irish. The majority of the province 
of Ontario were and are Protestants, being composed 
of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Ulster Irishmen. 
The two provinces, being united under one legislature 
by the wisdom of Lords Durham, Melbourne, and 
John Russell, quarrelled (as might have been expected) 
like cat and dog, very much as Orangemen and 
Nationalists quarrel in Ireland. After thirty-seven 
years’ incessant squabbling Sir John A. Macdonald 
conceived the statesmanlike plan of federating the 
provinces of Canada on the model of the United States. 
Accordingly, separate provincial legislatures were 
given to Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Prince Edward Island, and all were united 
under the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, consisting 
of a Senate nominated by the Governor-General and 
a House of Commons elected by universal suffrage. 
Thus separated in their domestic legislatures, Quebec 
and Ontario got on better than they did before; but 
they do not get on well, and they never will. French 
and Irish Catholics will never get on well with 
English, Scotch, and American Protestants. Stripped 
of cant and the insincerity which is the curse of demo- 
cratic politics, that is the plain truth about Canada 
to-day. 

It is no use shutting our eyes to the fact that there 
is a rift within the Dominion lute which, unless firm- 
ness is shown by the Governments of Sir Robert 
Borden and Mr. Lloyd George, may easily widen into 
something disastrously like a civil war. The 
Canadian soldiers have fought splendidly in the war. 
We are entitled to feel proud of them, and they are 
for the most part charming fellows. But let us make 
no mistake: they are fighting for Canada more than 
for England. They know that if Germany wins, their 
own shores and prairies are no longer safe. In pro- 
portion as the Canadian Army feels this, so is its 
bitterness against the French Catholic Canadians, 
who have shirked their share in the war, and who 
now refuse to accept Conscription from the hands of 
Sir Robert Borden. The fighting Canadians of 
English and Scotch descent feel more angry with the 
French Canadian recusant, the Nationalist, as he calls 
himself, than we do with the conscientious objector, 
whom we all discern at a glance to be a sincere zany. 
The refusal of the French Canadians to submit to 


Conscription is not imbecility: it is the sullen 
separatism of the sectarian, the Jew or the Huguenot 
or the Puritan, in the Middle Age. The Catholics of 
Quebec will not agree to Conscription because they 
will not admit that they have part or lot in this war. 
And they are led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It is sad 
to see a great career like that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
sink in a cloud of clerical bigotry and parochial selfish- 
ness. The Canadian soldiers who are fighting in this 
war and who have suffered so heavily may on their 
return make the French Canadians pay for their 
shirking—a terrible prospect, which can only be 
avoided by firmness on the part of the Imperial and 
Dominion Governments. It was a favourite observa- 
tion of Burke that ‘‘ we buy our blessings at a price ’’. 
In thefr desire to secure the loyalty of the French 
Canadians our ancestors accorded the Catholic priest- 
hood of Quebec great privileges in exemption from 
taxation and complete control of primary education. 
It cannot be said that the priesthood have repaid the 
magnanimity of their British rulers with ioyalty. On 
the contrary, the priests have exerted their power to 
maintain their flock in an antiquated isolation and 
ignorance which is without a parallel in the world. 
Anyone who wishes to realise what a backwater of 
civilisation really means should visit some of the 
French villages in the province of Quebec within a few 
hours’ sail up the river that debouches into the gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It is like going into another world, 
and it is another world of lost causes aid impossible 
loyalties and exploded beliefs. We are sorry to 
mingle serious and disturbing reflections with what 
cught to be a festival of Imperial unity. But facts 
are facts, and nothing is gained by pretending not to 
see them. We wish the denizens of the Dominion of 
Canada many happy returns of the day, but we also 
wish them a clear eye and a strong arm to discover 
and suppress the disloyalty of a faction. 


THE FINANCE MINISTER OF INDIA. 


IR WILLIAM MEYER’S is another of the reputa- 
tions which this war has sucked down in its 
deadly current. Sir William Meyer entered the Indian 
Civil Service in 1881 at the age of twenty-one, and 
he has devoted the whole of his laborious life to the 
government of our great Empire in the East. 
Beginning as Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Madras, he has worked his way up in thirty-six 
years to the Governor-General’s Council, in which he 
occupies the post of Financial Member, which corre- 
sponds as nearly as may be to the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer in England. Only those who know 
what a highly educated body of men compose the 
Indian Civil Service, and under what trying condi- 
tions of climate their difficult work is done, can appre- 
ciate the combination of qualities, mental, moral, and 
physical, which enable a man to succeed in that pro- 
fession. Sir William Meyer is a kind of prize or show 
specimen of the Indian civilian: his ability and 
industry have been rewarded by a position which, 
next to the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, is 
the highest in India. Had there been no war, Sir 
William Meyer would have won the reputation of a 
careful and successful Finance Minister, and in due 
time would have joined the Secretary of State’s Indian 
Council in London, with a ribbon and a star and 
many letters after his name. But the war came and 
found out his weakness, which is that of an acute 
but narrow mind, working for ever in an official 
groove. Sir William Meyer’s conspicuous failure as 
a war Finance Minister reminds us of some of the 
arguments we used to hear against the ‘‘ competition 
wallah ’’, and revives our prejudices in favour of a 
public school and University education. Eton and 
Balliol have had many sins laid at their doors, but 
they would never have turned out a Sir William 
Meyer. 
The disgraceful state of the military and medical 
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equipment of the Mesopotamian Expedition was un- | 


doubtedly due in some measure to the financial policy 
of Sir William Meyer. We recollect reading that 
much of the suffering endured by man and beast in 
the Crimean War was caused by the heartless cheese- 
paring of Gladstone, who was Lord Aberdeen’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The want of forage for the 
horses and the terrible condition of the hospitals at 
Scutari were traced to Gladstone’s refusal to supply 
the funds, and how Gladstone survived the Report of 
Roebuck’s Committee is incomprehensible. We hope 
that Sir William Meyer will not survive (officially) the 
Report of the Mesopotamian Commission. What are 
we to think of a Finance Minister who opens his 
Budget for 1915-16 with the remark, ‘‘ Our chief 
economy occurs under the Military Services”’, and 
who, after the war had been going for eight months, 
budgets for a military expenditure half a million less 
than the corresponding period of the previous year ? 
The estimate was, of course, excceded, but the excess 
was not more than £ 2,000,000, or 20 per cent. of 
India’s normal military expenditure, while the United 
Kingdom’s military expenditure has increased 1,000 
per cent. No new taxation and no loans were raised 
at the time when the very existence of India was being 
fought for on the plains of Mesopotamia. When 
asked by General Nixon to build a military railway 
from Basra up country Sir William Meyer objected 
because it would not be remunerative! The Viceroy 
and his Financial Member went on spending some nine 
million pounds (about 18 per cent. of the Indian 
revenue) on railways and irrigation in the peninsula, 
whilst our soldiers were dying like flies on the banks 
of the Tigris without proper huts or tents or bandages 
or hospital steamers. This callousness or careless- 
ness or morbid economy must be classed among ‘‘ the 
follies of the wise’’, for no one would accuse Sir 
William Meyer of being a fool. 

But it is not only in Mesopotamia that Sir William 
Meyer’s failure as a Finance Minister has produced 
grave consequences. In Ceylon and in Burma and 
Southern India his failure to foresee and provide for 
the most obvious results of war have landed some of 


the tea and rubber estates in the most serious straits. | 


The banks in Ceylon, the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, and the Chartered Bank of India, have not 
enough money wherewith to buy the bills of exchange 
drawn on London by the agents or managers of the 
tea and rubber companies. On the other hand, the 
Secretary of State for India, acting, of course, on the 
advice of Sir William Meyer, has reduced the number 
of India Council bills offered for sale in London, these 
bills being the method of sending money out to the 
East. Thus financial stringency has been produced at 
both ends, in the East and in London, it being difficult 
to send money from London to Ceylon (owing to the 
scarcity of Council bills), and consequently almost 
impossible to receive money in Ceylon fowing to the 
scarcity of rupees in the banks). The result is 
that the Ceylon banks give the estate agents in 
Colombo just enough rupees to keep the estates 
going, enough, that is, to pay the coolies, but not 
enough to pay for anything like outlay on manuring 
or opening up fresh lands in tea or rubber. This 
financial stringency is due to want of foresight on the 
part of the Indian Government. The expenditure on 
war, even though kept down, as it has been, to starva- 
tion point, has produced a shortage of currency. 
Silver has risen so much that it probably would be 
too costly to coin more rupees. As always happens 
in times of danger, the natives have been hoarding 
gold and silver, thus increasing the stringency. An 
inconvertible paper currency may be the solution, but 
it is obviously impossible for anyone but the Financial 
Member of Council to do more than guess at the 
remedy. He alone has the necessary facts at his 


command, which is just the reason why he should have 
provided for the emergency. Serious inconvenience 
and some loss have already been caused to banking 
If the financial 


and mercantile interests in the East. 
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stringency should continue or grow worse, some tea 
and rubber estates will be unable to ‘‘ carry on’’, and 
the results would be pecuniary loss, diminution of the 
supplies of tea and rubber, and probably riots among 
the starving coolies. These are some of the results 
which flow from the absence of policy. Centred in 
the sphere of common duties, Sir William Meyer is a 
blameless, nay, a meritorious official. Pitched into a 
great war, he seems to be helpless and bewildered 
and devoid of resources. It is imperative that a new 
Finance Minister be found for India, a man with 
some breadth of view and experience of international 
exchanges. 


EXIT P.R. 

T is an old saying that the House of Commons 
collectively is wiser than its wisest member. The 
majority of thirty-two by which on Wednesday the 
House of Commons rejected for the second time the 
proposal to experiment on the body politic with the 
puzzle of proportional representation proves the truth 
of the saying. Common sense, incarnated in the 
vigorous and persuasive personality of Mr. Montague 
Barlow, handsomely drubbed the intellectual theorists, 
the Speaker’s Conference, and the Fleet Street philo- 
sophers who have been trying to force an exploded fad 
down the throat of a moribund Parliament. Quite the 
most remarkable speech of the debate was made in 
favour of P.R. by Lord Robert Cecil, whose Ministerial 
labours have seemingly led him to confuse a blockade 
with a blockhead, for in no other light can he have 
regarded the Committee which he was addressing. In 
order to persuade his fellow-members to adopt a 
revolutionary change Lord Robert Cecil blandly 
asserted that ‘‘ at present the House of Commons does 
not represent the opinion of the country’. We agree 
heartily; but, then, what becomes of the authority of 
the Speaker’s Conference, for whom the Attorney- 
General seems complacently to have accepted a general 
retainer? If the House of Commons does not, in the 
seventh year of its illegal life, represent the opinion of 
the country (and Mr. Asquith has said the same 
thing), how much less, if less be possible, does a 
scratch Committee of peers, Irish Nationalists, 
Radicals, and Tory back-benchers represent it? We 
trust we have heard the last of Pope Lowther and his 
bulls. The House of Commons has, it appears, some 
traces of self-respect left: ‘‘ Agnosco veteris vestigia 
flamme’’. We salute Mr. Barlow and his majority as 
the champions of a cause which we had believed to be 
dead, the cause of parliamentary independence. We 
do not know whether it is worth while to explain to 
our readers what strike us as the dangers of P.R. In 
a constituency returning three members, which would 
probably be the commonest case, there would certainly 
be six candidates, and possibly nine, or more, viz., 
three Conservatives, three Liberals, and_ three 
Labourites. Under the system of the single transferable 
vote, the elector will be supplied with a list of the nine 
names, and told to place the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
etc., opposite the names in the order of his preference. 
When a candidate has received his quota, which in 
the case we are considering would be one more than 
a fourth, his surplus votes are to be transferred to the 
name marked 2, and when 2 has got his quota, the 
surplus votes, if any, are to be transferred to the name 
marked 3, and so on. Does anyone, whose know- 
ledge extends beyond the library or the editor’s room, 
seriously maintain that the poorer classes of voters in 
the large towns or the rural districts will possess the 
knowledge or the intelligence or the political curiosity 
to mark three or four names in the list? They will 
simply take lists marked for them by the agents of the 
party to which they fancy they belong. As for the 
counting rooms, which will be more like school-rooms 
during an arithmetic lesson, the opportunities for mis- 
takes and frauds will be endless. Writing with a long 


and varied experience of contested elections in all parts 
| of the kingdom, we should not like to expose the count- 
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ing agents of any party, Conservative, Liberal, or 
Labour, to the great temptations of miscounts or 
wrong transfers which the system of the transferable 
vote affords. Surely some of the advocates of P.R. 
must have been present in person at a re-count, when 
important mistakes have been made in all good faith. 
Ardent partisans, in politics, as in religion, or in 
science, do things in the heat of battle, which they 
would never do in their ordinary business, and which 
they would blush to own to as private individuals. 
What strikes us, however, with the deepest dismay 
is the immeasurable audacity of a small committee or 
conference in trying to cajole a dying Parlianient, 
which has long ago exhausted its mandate, into adopt- 
ing the most revolutionary experiments amid the 
distractions of a great war. 


THE SOMME. 


N all sides a broken tangle of tossed earth, the 
higher ground is flecked with snow, not a green 
thing is to be seen. Shell holes, large and small, the 
water in them frozen hard, making hell’s pattern of 
the once fair fields. Away to the west and north 
shrapnel is bursting on the hillside. Behind us flashes 
from the earth show where lie the British heavy guns, 
and their shells hiss with a sound like rocket sticks 
over our heads, to break in a far distant ‘‘ boom ”’ in 
the enemy lines. 

Of once prosperous villages not a brick shows— 
where remnants of walls stand they have been sand- 
bagged and covered over with earth to protect the 
dressing stations and soldiers’ retreats which are in 
the cellars underneath. At night the Red Cross cars 
will call here for the wounded. Not a tree stands— 
what were woods are shorn off three feet from the 
ground as if by some great coarse-toothed saw. Hardly 


a man is in sight, and it is with difficulty that one . 


realises that thousands are here underground. As we 
return westwards the traffic increases—labour com- 
panies work to metal and widen the roads, mule carts 
bring food for men and guns—small detachments of 
helmeted infantry march west and disappear over the 
hillside—lithe-limbed horsemen, bronzed and_ blue- 
eyed, thread their way through the increasing crowd 
of traffic. A staff car dashes by splashing mud on all 
sides. 

Away north a light railway engine drags its train 
of trucks towards the reserve lines. Tangled iron and 
sandbag hammocks alone show where Courcelette once 
stood, a prosperous village of farm buildings. 

As far as the eye can reach is red, tumbled earth, 
its monotony robbing the eye of all sense of distance. 
By the roadside as we walk are little carefully tended 
graveyards with their clean, wooden crosses, each 
bearing the name of the hero who lies beneath it. 

At intervals dumps of shells are being built to be 
carried again through the slippery half-frozen mud to 
the hidden guns whose appetites are insatiable; but 
the food for men and the food for guns is there, it 
comes from far away in the west and north by rail and 
by road in train after train of motor lorries unceasingly 
by day and night. 

A sharp outburst of light artillery makes shrapnel 
bursts like cirrus in the clear sky; an enemy aero- 
plane is headed off and, with the sun glinting on its 
fuselage, makes for its own lines. 

Always the roar of heavy artillery from both sides, 
continuous, rising and falling like some unceasing 
thunderstorm, punctuated now and again by the dis- 
tant rattle of machine guns. Steadily and systemati- 
cally our heavies from this hill are breaking the Ger- 
man resistance at Pys and Miraumont. Below us to 
the north are the trenches which mark what was once 
Thiépval, whilst south is what remains, the name only, 
of Contalmaison; but the sunken road is there, one 
landmark in many of this, the greatest offensive battle 
in all history. 

To west of us, a mile beyond the battle line, the 
shell-torn tower of the Cathedral of Albert still stands, 


supporting the golden figure of the Virgin Mother as 
she hangs at right angles, her raised arms now out- 
stretched as if in the act of blessing that ruined town ; 
whilst beyond are the fair fields and poplar-lined roads 
of a rural countryside. 


IN THE NAME OF CHARITY. 

a HARITY beginneth at home is the voice of the 

world ’’, says old Sir Thomas Browne. It is 
the second part of this apophthegm that most nearly 
concerns the subject in hand. The war, which has 
waved its lightning wand over society of every sort, 
has certainly upset the equilibrium of voluntary enter- 
tainment. No profession can compete at any time 
with the theatre in generous devotion to the cause of 
suffering, but actors and actresses are now being con-— 
stantly uncomfortably harnessed and harassed by a 
crowd of ambitious amateurs, fashionable eccentrics 
or dilettantes, and the trained beauty-chorus—for so 
they must be styled—of those importunate ladies who 
court the limelight of illustrated papers and seek 
bacchanalian excitement (otherwise denied) under a 
tinsel mask of self-effacement. Added to these are 
those—their name is legion—who pounce on such 
revels as a ready means of cultivating celebrities. In 
the name of charity Mrs. (or rather Lady) Leo Hunter 
has now the time of her life. Inflamed by enthusiasm 
she writes off post-haste to everyone whom she has 
never met and appeals for co-operation in ‘‘ the good 
cause ’’. The first thing, of course, is to form an 
‘“ executive committee ’’—an eventual, indeed the un- 
happy parent of multitudes to come. She gets a con- 
genial secretary to drudge for her gratis in a corre- 
spondence exasperatingly involved and illusory, a day 
is named, and a tea-table contemptuous of the Con- 
troller stands alluringly spread in her ample drawing- 
room. Her telephone is ringing all the morning, but 
if half the people whom she has never met turn up 
she will be more than satisfied. There is, of course, 
the dear Duke and Beryl, the Cubist poet, and that 
wonderful Lady Catshanger, whose imputed ‘‘ pasts ”’ 
are as voluminous as Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall’’, 
and Marrable, the delightful jeune premier, of whom 
everyone raves, and quite the wit (in tow of Lady 
Catshanger), who takes everyone off so drolly except 
himself when there is food. There will be a cluster, 
too, of famous actresses and the inevitable Paulo-post- 
impressionist, who resents privacy at whatever cost 
to himself or others. A novelist who creates new and 
inverted worlds with a view to circulation will probably 
be induced to attend; a pianist, the comet of the 
concert-room—at any rate so far as his hair is con- 
cerned—and a few old conventional “‘ first-nighters ’’, 
who have no objection to being first-afternooners. 
Blent with these—or more correctly overwhelming 
them—is the dazzling beauty-chorus above mentioned, 
who deem no sacrifice too great or small for advertise- 
ment, and one or two really earnest, quiet people who 
feel rather ‘‘ out of it’’. One of these steady-going 
folks—a lady of equine countenance—is usually put 
at the head of the table with a view to a semblance of 
order, and then the fun—we beg pardon, the business— 
begins. The first thing is to toss up, so to speak, for 
the charity. Of course, there has been a general idea 
that it must somehow be connected with the war, but 
in these things some certainty is desirable. A few 
letters of suggestion are read from the grandees who 
have selfishly honoured the committee by their absence. 
The Red Cross is especially recommended, but the 
idea does not seem to commend itself as sufficiently 
unconventional. Indeed some get red and others cross 
at the very mention of a cause that, like the poor, is 
always with us. And then the discussion is started. 
It becomes the hubbub of Babel. Nothing is too 
outré for the peg on which to hang the performance. 
‘*Clubs for war widows’’, ‘‘ Toffee for the front 
are hardly caricatures. Capping the latter the 
humorist is heard to murmur, ‘‘ Why not bracers 
for the back?’’ but he is unheeded, for no faddists 
however frivolous like to laugh at themselves. At 
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last the steady-going chairwoman observes in a still, 
small voice, *‘ Let us try something local”’. The 
Post Office Directory is fetched at once, but scarcely 
a district out of the West End is found to have been 
uneatered for. Is there not a hospital somewhere in 
South-West Belgravia? By heaven, there ts. A gasp 
of relief goes round. The performance then is to be 
in aid of the South-West Belgravian Hospital. 

But what is the performance to be? 

There can hardly be a doubt. If it is not a variety 
show in a garden—usually too small, and now too 
often laid up with potatoes—it must, of course, be a 
revue. There is nothing like a revue for the photo- 
graphers—who have the best of it by never being 
photographed. There is nothing like a revue for 
everybody having a turn and a disappointment. The 
beauty-chorus (assisted by the real actors) will 
naturally monopolise the stage as usual, but the Cubist 
poet can help with the libretto, which ali of them will 
‘‘ write’, including Lady Catshanger, who imme- 
diately sets about forming an authors’ and also a 
costumiers’ committee. The comet pianist can help 
with the music if he will be so obliging as to get an 
orchestra together, and the Paulo-poster can help the 
scenery, which under his misty touch will need help 
almost divine if it is to be recognisable. The novelist 
can help not only by his influence and his pen, which 
indeed manages at last to oust most of the indignant 
others, and the jeune premier will organise (that is 
the word) a ballet to the great advantage of the beauty- 
chorus. It will be something classical, where naughti- 
ness is etiquette, and where there is an infinite open- 
ing for partial costume. Who shall be the milliner? 
Why is there not a milliner on the committee? Every- 
one names the milliner who gives and does them 
credit. Pas si béte is Lady Catshanger, who dryly 
observes, ‘‘ But J am a modiste. Haven’t you heard? 
I took over Langouste’s yesterday. J/’lt manage the 
costumes of Olympus—of course, at war rates—and 
the clothes must be rations, mustn’t they? And 
what’s more I’ll dance myself, and (sinking her voice 
to the great scandal of the steady-goers) I shan’t want 
too much on, I promise you.’’ Following on which 
Quill suggests a ballet of Mrs. Grundy as a supple- 
ment, and this delicate contrast is hailed as a master- 
piece by the beauty-chorus. 

What shall the revue be called? 

The novelist who, out of print, is singularly dull, 
suggests ‘‘ The Belles of Belgravia’’. ‘* Putrid’’, 
murmurs an actor who, like so many, has been driven 
to the halls, and up again as a “ star’’ of that firma- 
ment who kindly offers to press a whole comic con- 
stellation into dazzling choice. The Cubist poet 
vaguely murmurs ‘“‘ Dingles’’—but nobody marks 
him. ‘‘ Why not ‘ Langouste’s’, shrilis Lady Cats- 
hanger, who loves to blush visibly. Then Quill comes 
gallantly to the rescue, ‘‘I vote for ‘What’s On?’”’ 
he pertinently observes, and the beauty-chorus hail 
him raptuously. A quarrel, however, begins—the pre- 
cursor of many more for weeks in all the affiliated 
committees. Everyone speaks at once amid Olympian 
clouds of cigarette smoke. Some even call each other 
names, while the novelist commercially jots down notes 
in his (exceedingly) commonplace-book. The presi- 
dent rings her diminutive bell several times, but the 
voices drown the bell—that bell of Belgravia. Here, 
again, Quill proves the god of the machine. ‘‘ Do”’, 
he pleads, ‘‘ do let us speak well of each other behind 
our backs’’. Peace is restored. 

When is the performance to take place ? 

Here, again, there is another discord. Not one day 
will suit everybody, and so far as the beauty-chorus 
is concerned no day or hour in the year would seem 
unoceupied—in the name of charity. However, as 
night seems to be their chief period of self-sacrifice, 
an afternoon is eventually settled. The rehearsals are 
another burning question. Once the parts are 
arranged, is it any good rehearsing at /all? One re- 
hearsal is so like another. Only half of any requisite 
number ever turn up at all, and so one only secures 
a half-impression—which, however, is the ideal of the 


Cubish poet. The actors, however, suddenly become 
stern. There must be rehearsals and they will get 
Horace Blackline to ‘* produce’’ the masterpiece— 
that is, if he can spare the time, for what with chari- 
ties and actualities he is the hardest worked man in 
London. The beauty-chorus smiles. They know that 
even he cannot manage them. 

And so to chaos succeeds a kind of order—the germ 
of fresh and complex anarchies, however, in future. 
The next committee meeting is, if you can call it so, 
‘‘arranged ’’. Everyone, except the real actors and 
actresses, is highly excited, and Lady Hunter dreams 
that night of the dear duke who, throughout, main- 
tains a patrician silence. One thing, however, he 
(and the beauty-chorus) promised: the certainty of a 
prodigal audience; stalls at four guireas apiece in 
these sccialist times, for, as he justly remarks, ‘‘ the 
more you charge ‘em, the better they like it’’. 
‘*’Em ”’ are the war-nouveaux-riches, patriots to the 
bone. 

When the day comes the hospital is substantially 
helped—that is the best of it. But it cannot be said, 
in this instance, that Charity ‘‘ vaunteth not herself’, 
though she certainly suffers long from the monotony 
of these orgies. And, as certainly, she is ‘‘ puffed 
up ’’, for the publicity is colossal, and the Paulo-poster 
paints a poster called ‘‘ Charity ’’, which looks like 
an earthquake engulfing a monument. 


THE BLINDED FIGHTER’S FUTURE. 


MONG war's saddest sufferers are the soldiers 

and sailors who have lost their sight. Mr. 

G. N. Barnes stated in the House of Commons on 
6 March 1917 that ‘‘some 600 men’”’ had been 
blinded in the war. There are at present 420 sight- 
less sailors and soldiers being cared for at St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel, Regent’s Park, and its annexes; 
260 have passed through the Hostel up to the time of 
writing, having become proficient in one or more 


occupations, and there are about 150 in hospital who . 


will shortly enter the ‘‘ House of Hope ’’: for this is 
the name earned by that historic mansion, placed at 
the disposal of Sir Arthur Pearson by Mr. Otto Kahn 
at the beginning of the war. 

In the first days of the war the Council of the 
National Institute of the Blind started to devise a 
practical scheme to help those who would lose their 
sight. The President of the Institute, Sir Arthur 
Pearson—himself a dweller in the world of darkness— 
set to work to establish a hostel where these sightless 
heroes could be received, re-educated, and trained 
thoroughly to their new condition of living; where, in 
fact, they could ‘‘ learn to be blind ’’. 

A visit to St. Dunstan’s affords an eloquent lesson 
in courage and optimism under the most poignant of 
conditions. The first sight of the beautiful grounds, 
with an arm of Regent’s Park lake running into them, 
in the midst of which the blinded fighters live, makes 
one vividly aware of the awful loss sustained by the 
inmates of St. Dunstan’s. 

By arrangement with the War Office every blinded 
man is invited to enter St. Dunstan’s upon his dis- 
charge from the military hospital. Before then, how- 
ever, he has been through the rudimentary ‘lessons 
which the blind must learn, the kindergarten course, 
as it were, at the hospital. All men with badly 
injured eyes are drafted to the 2nd London General 
Hospital, Chelsea, or to the 3rd London General 
Hospital, Wandsworth. Directly they enter these 
hospitals the sightless men come under the care of 
members of the staff of St. Dunstan’s. Efforts are 
made during daily visits to arouse the patients’ 
interest ; instruction is given in such simple arts as net 
bag making; preliminary lessons in Braille are also 
given. By these means, which tend to form a 


comradeship between the men and their visitors, the 
newly blinded soldiers or sailors are saved from 
despondency ; they hear of the wonderful fights put up 
by others as terribly handicapped as themselves; they 
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A ROMANCE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HORACE A. VACHELL 
Author of “ Quinney's,” “Brothers,” &c. 


The scene of Mr. Vachell’s new novel is laid in a 
Devon village, and the story centres around the 
Squire, his family, friends, and servants. In Ben 
Fishpimgle, servant and friend, he has produced 
a tine piece of portraiture which for originality and 
strength will rank with the ever memorable Joe 
Quimney. 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 4s, 6d. net. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War Back to 
Moses, Christ, and Plato 
BY 


SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
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Annals of the Royal Society 


Club. the Record of a London Dining Club in the 
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Telegraph. 
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Courtney 
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skill of the expert. . . . Jottings from the front full of verve and actuality 
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By WILL IRWIN. 6s. net 
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Spectator.—”™ Has an irresistible charm for the layman. We are not 
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impressions of France and Italy in war time.’ 

Trutu.—”" No finer tribute has yet been paid to either of the Armies of 
the Latin Allies than this of Mr. Irwin’s ’ 
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Days of Discovery 
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SWINBURNE’S LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
POEMS. 


“The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” By Edmund 
Gosse, C.B. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Posthumous Poems.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., and Thomas James 
Wise. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


R. GOSSE’S Life of Swinburne is a_bril- 
liant affair in which the results of long and 
careful study come out as easily as if he had been at 
no pains to delve here and there to clear up the difhi- 
culties which usually attend the careers of men of 
letters, and to put casual misconceptions straight. 
His sketch in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’’ is ‘tthe skeleton on which the present bio- 
graphy is built up’’, but that compact and invaluable 
work has ‘‘no flowers by request’’. Here Mr. 
Gosse’s talents for description and irony are freely 
exercised, and readers of his ‘‘ Portraits and 
Sketches ’’ and other biographical studies will not be 
disappointed. Irony flashes round the stolid attitude 
of the Victorians and the endless virtue of Mrs. 
Grundy. If it is ever permissible ‘‘ épater le 
bourgeois ’’’, Swinburne had ample excuse at the 
period of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads*’. The frail and 
fiery little poet obviously lends himself to touches of 
irony, to descriptions which, like those of Boswell, 
are—it may be unconsciously—a little heightened by 
the art of the narrator. We should feel that the 
picturesque and undisciplined aspects of Swinburne 
were somewhat over-represented, if Mr. Gosse did not 
do it so well. And, where he cannot speak himself, he 
has discovered good things of other people. He has 
not found room to supply an estimate of Swinburne’s 


<omparative place in literature, and particularly in the | 


history of poetry, but his comments on the various 
poems as they pass under review are usually sound 
and always neat. 

Of Swinburne’s earlier years 
Oxford little was known. 
was something of a sport, being neither a Swinburne 
nor an Ashburnham. Indeed, we add the testimony 
of his mother reported to us by a contemporary that 
““she did not know what she had done to produce 
such a portent’’. He got the best of educations for 
style in the English Bible, and a lasting love for the 
Elizabethans in Lamb’s ‘‘ Specimens ’’, and when he 
went to Eton with Bowdler’s Shakespeare in brown 
leather under his arm, he was clearly destined to be 
as mad as Shelley was to his associates. Already 
his head was too big for his body, and his hat, when 
he was twelve, was reported the largest in the school. 
Already he had read enormously and formed almost 
all his literary convictions. He was not destined to 
move with the times and seldom go beyond them, as 
Tennyson did. Like Gibbon, he was too learned in 
the wrong subjects for Oxford, though he secured the 
wisely moderating friendship of Jowett, whose howlers 
in Greek, we are amused to learn, he was allowed to 
emphasise later. We are not always happy with Mr. 
Gosse’s references to that language. Of course Swin- 
burne found Theocritus at Eton ‘‘ the hardest Greek 
lesson of the week ’’. The lyric poets may have 
attracted him far more vividly than the bucolic; but 
they are easy to the young student, and Theocritus is 
not, being shrouded in puzzling dialect. Swinburne 
did not win the Newdigate, the examiners being less 
acute than those who appreciated Tennyson’s wilder 
performance on ‘‘ Timbuctoo”’ at Cambridge. But 
one can easily perceive that the strange little rebel was 
not destined to take a degree. The finest and most 
courteous of gentlemen when he chose, he chose pretty 
frequently to make himself an impossible person. He 
had all the unconventionality of a man of genius. He 
hated hard, and enjoyed exercising his gift for in- 
vective. Of the Third Napoleon he was madlv abusive, 
and we can easily believe Prof. Holland’s reminiscence : 
““T well recollect his dancing round the table, scream- 


up to his stay at 


In the hereditary sense he | 


ing abuse, and, I think, advocating the assassination 
of the Emperor’’. Mr. Gosse touches discreetly, and 
with humour, on his Bohemian pranks, his outbursts 


| into brief and sudden abuse, and the extravagance 


which is so clearly seen in his prose. We recall the 
complaint of one of his friends that he would lock the 
doors and read his poems for three solid hours with- 
out stopping. He would hand over to that friend his 
last penny to meet a debt, yet accuse him of being 
disloyal when his poems were not praised. Mr. Gosse 
indicates that his moods were useful :— 

‘* Swinburne did not live, like Wordsworth, in a 
perpetual communion with nature, but exceptional and 
even rare moments of concentrated observation 
wakened in him an ecstasy which he was then careful 
to brood upon, to revive, and perhaps at last to ex- 
aggerate.”’ 

Rossetti, now clearly emerging as one of the most 
forceful influences of his time, was excellent as the 
stimulator and elder brother of his ‘little Northum- 
brian friend ’’, but Rossetti was soon sunk in des- 
pondency, chloral, and the worst of moods. Burton, 
a man of immense strength, was not a suitable com- 
panion for a nervous poet liable to seizures. Watts- 
Dunton, who dominated so much of his later career, 
was not, we think, intimate of recent years with Mr. 
Gosse. There are obvious occasions for irony in 
describing the life at The Pines and the restrictions 
imposed on the poet, and Mr. Gosse does not miss 
them. Putney is a pretty word for the scornful, but 
a greater poet than Swinburne said that ‘‘ the mind 
is its own place’’. Swinburne at this period reached 
a respectability and an ordered life which he could 
never have contemplated in his earlier period of storm 
and stress, but his nervous disorders were certainly 
reduced. A fairly close observer saw nothing like the 
symptoms more than once described by Mr. Gosse, 
and visitors who went expecting strange graces and 
peculiarities naturally saw them. Swinburne never 
quite got over the reputation of being ‘‘ shocking ”’ 
due to a poet who praised foreign authors and Re- 
publicans and was guilty of ‘‘ Dolores’’ and other 
fair and flagrant things. His worst side was shown 
in the long quarrel with Furnivall, in which both were 
at fault, and it seems to us a pity tnat violent signs 
of the Billingsgate exchanged are still retained in ex- 
cellent books by both the combatants. With Meredith 
Swinburne did not hit it off, but here is a significant 
verdict by the former which Mr. Gosse quotes, and 
which, we think, goes to the root of the fault in Swin- 
burne’s muse: ‘‘ He is not subtle, and I don’t see any 
internal centre from which springs anything that he 
does. He will make a great name, but whether he 
is to distinguish himself solidly as an artist, I would 
not willingly prognosticate.’’ 

That is going too far, as might be expected, since 
both men had as the penalty of their genius something 
of acute intellectual irritability. But Swinburne was, 
as Mr. Gosse aptly remarks, ‘‘ the slave of his own 
splendours ’’. The reed through which all things blew 
into music played too easily. The old tunes, as the 
years went on, were repeated with slight variations 
Were achievements like ‘‘ Hertha’’ and ‘‘ Atalanta *’ 
and ** Erectheus’’ really in Swinburne in his later 
vears? We gravely doubt it, just as we doubt whether 
he would have found a later and equally dashing 
Adah Isaacs Menken fascinating when he had reached 
the ‘*‘ years that bring the philosophic mind’’. The 
vast dome of brain was ill-supported underneath, yet 
how much it held in old age of literature and delight 
for those who heard him talk! Talking at ease, he 
was better than in his highly elaborated prose. We 
are not going to undervalue it, but Mr. Gosse is just 
in his criticisms of a style which we have seen praised 
once or twice for its fantastic extravagances. The 
generous and just praise may now often seem obvious ; 
that is because a later generation inhabits a literary 
atmosphere which has been profoundly moved by Swin- 
burne. Close packed as Mr. Gosse’s volume is with 
good things, we should have been glad to have many 
more extracts from Swinburne’s remarkable letters. 
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But we suppose we shall get a good bundle of them 
some day. They will be worth having. 

The volume includes some excellent portraits. Mr. 
Gosse differs from Watts-Dunton as to the best of 
them. We treasure a thumb-nail sketch by Harry 
Furniss of the bard at the British Museum, a little 
figure with the mane of a lion. In the literary way 
nothing more accomplished than Mr. Gosse’s sketches 
is to be expected, and we observe that in describing 
the snows of Mrs. Grundy’s countenance as ‘‘ pudic ”’ 
he has revived an adjective unknown in literature for 
three hundred years. He has evidently not looked at 
all the fragments of the ‘‘ Erectheus’’ of Euripides, 
or perhaps he considers them negligible apart from 
the two long extracts. The ghost of Atticus, if it 
consorts with that of Cicero, may ask his sympathy 
for being likened to Charles Augustus Howell, a queer 
person who ‘“‘had never deserved the confidence of 
Swinburne. The comparison is oddly out of propor- 
tion. 

As in the ‘‘ Life’’, so in the ‘‘ Posthumous Poems 
Mr. Gosse has had the assistance of Mr. Thomas Wise, 
whose fine library is exceptionally rich in Swinburnian 
rarities. The posthumous pieces of modern men of 
letters are not, as a rule, a considerable addition to 
their reputation, though they sometimes attract the 
kind of interest which belongs to indiscretion. 


The | 


editors, loyal to Swinburne’s memory, have published | 
no scandalous matter, though some of Swinburne’s | 


exercises in that direction—for instance, his wrath 
against the chief opponent of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ”’ 
—would be excellent reading for a less censorious 
age. ‘‘ Nothing is here printed but what we believe 
that he would consent to give if he could direct our 
conduct ’’. 
at the Newdigate, ‘‘ The Discovery of the North- 
West Passage’’, already shows his gifts of dignity 
and melody, but the judgment of the examiners may 
be absolved by the suggestion that they did not read 
it because it was not in the right metre. The bulk of 
the volume is occupied with ‘‘ Border Ballads ”’, 
which are spirited and skilful imitations at their best 
of the real thing. But they are exercises in an outworn 
mode; they have not that inevitable quality which be- 
longs to true poetry. They show Swinburne’s won- 
derful gift for catching another manner. The odes to 
Mazzini and Leconte de Lisle are full of fine lines in 
the familiar style, but occasionally thin and over- 
wrought. 


‘‘ Time and change and death made music as of life 
and strife and doom.’’ 


Swinburne could with the utmost ease go on writing 
such lines for ever, and, when the manner and style 
were new, they were a revelation to readers. Some 
of the shorter pieces in the picturesque pre-Raphaelite 
manner might have stood in ‘‘ The Defence of Guine- 
vere ’’ as Morris’s, if the author’s name had been con- 
cealed. The ‘‘ Recollections ’’ addressed to W. B. 
Scott, and intended as a dedication to ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads, Second Series ’’, are full of happy touches of 
autobiography. This trifle, addressed to Whistler, is 
a neat brevity :— 


‘‘ Fly away, butterfly, back to Japan, 
Tempt not a pinch at the hand of man, 
And strive not to sting ere you die away. 
So pert and so painted, so proud and so pretty, 
To brush the bright down from your wings were a 
pity— 
Fly butterfly, fly away !”’ 

The parodies at the end of the volume will be 
eagerly read by all who know Swinburne’s great gifts 
that way. The past-master in imitation has even not 
spared himself. 


‘‘In my poems with ravishing rapture 
Storm strikes me, and strokes me, and stings ; 
But I’m scarcely the bird you might capture 
Out of doors in the thick of such things.’’ 


Swinburne’s second unsuccessful attempt | 
P | politics are, for he treats his hero with the benevolent 


| Bleackley gives us some samples. 


That, by the way, was not true; the little poet liked 
to battle against bad weather. But the concluding 
lines supply a frank criticism which may have found 
some echoes then and since :— 


“It’s plain as a newspaper leader 
That a rhymester who scribbles like me 
May feel perfectly sure that his reader 
Is sick of the sea.’’ 


The editors hint that they may yet give the world 
what Jowett described, with an indulgent smile, as 
““bad songs—very bad songs’’. The world would be 
amused, but Mrs. Grundy would certainly be shocked. 
About the same time, perhaps, we may get the Diary 
of Pepys in full. 


A CHARACTER OF WILKES. 


“Life of John Wilkes.” By Horace Bleackley. 
Lane. 16s. net. 


HIS is one of the best biographies that have 
appeared for a long time. Mr. Bleackley 
moves as easily and familiarly amongst the politicians 
and the society of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century as if he were writing of the men and matters 
of to-day. He has read and rifled nearly all the 
memoirs, manuscripts, diaries, letters, newspapers of 
the period, and we have not read a more erudite and 
conscientious treatment of a controversial subject. 
The career of an out-and-out demagogue naturally 
antagonises those people who call themselves Con- 
servatives and excites the sympathy of Liberals and 
anarchists. We do not know what Mr. Bleackley’s 


John 


impartiality of the scientific historian. 

The main facts of Wilkes’s career are familiar to 
all. The furious contests in which he passed his life 
were important, but they have all been settled long 
ago, though that is no reason why we should not 
refresh our memories. Some of Wilkes’s jokes and 
stinging repartees have even reached this generation ; 
and anyone who repeats his reply to Lord Sandwich 


| or his comment on Lord Thurlow’s peroration should 


be given a box of ‘‘marrons glacés’’. Wilkes 
excelled in the impudent play of words, and Mr. 
A young lady met 


| him on the Brighton front and said, ‘‘ You see, Mr. 


Wilkes, I have come down to get a little sun and air ’’. 
‘*T think, madam, you had better get a little husband 
first.”’ 

All who care about the eighteenth century, or who 
are likely to read this book, are fairly conversant with 
the subject of general warrants of arrest, with the 
story of Wilkes’s exile in Paris, his imprisonment, his 
elections for Middlesex, his thrice-repeated expulsion 
by resolution of the House of Commons, the declara- 
tion of the same body that Colonel Luttrell, the 
defeated candidate, was the duly returned member. 
Most of us have heard of the ‘* North Briton 
No. 45’’, and of the ‘‘ Essay on Woman’”’; we 
vaguely recollect that Jack Wilkes was elected Lord 
Mayor of London; but many of us have forgotten that 
when he was appointed Chamberlain, with a hand- 
some salary, the demagogue became a Tory, steadily 
voted with Pitt, and ended his days respectably. By 
all means let us read of these things again in Mr. 
Bleackley’s clear and lively narrative, though these 
facts are not what interest us most in the book before 
us. It is Mr. Bleackley’s estimate of the character 


| and influence of John Wilkes that appeals to our 


critical faculty. 

Mr. Bleackley asks two questions. Was Wilkes 
a great man? Why did he fail in the House of 
Commons? Mr. Bleackley maintains stoutly, but 
rationally, that Wilkes was a great man, a conclusion 
at which he arrives by assuming as his major 
premiss that a great man is one who influences or 
affects the spirit or mind of his generation. Judged 
by this test, Jack Wilkes undoubtedly was a great 
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man. For more than fifteen years, from 1764 to 
1780, Wilkes was the central figure not only of 
London but of England. Whenever and wherever 
he appeared he was acclaimed and escorted by 
cheering crowds. He was far more of a popular hero 
than Gladstone ever was or than Mr. Lloyd George is 
to-day. Yet he was ugly, dissolute, penniless, and a 
bad speaker. The secret was that in an ignorant 
age, when the franchise was restricted and the 
Government generally incompetent, he was seen by 
the mob to be fighting the King and the aristocracy. 
Our author claims for his hero that ‘‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty ’’ secured the following results: (1) The liberty 
of the subject by the abolition of general warrants. 
(2) The freedom of the Press by insisting on the right 
of reporting debates, and attacking the law of libel. 
(3) The freedom of election by being returned for 
Middlesex four times after expulsion from the House 
of Commons. (4) The beginning of Parliamentary 
reform. Mr. Bleackley goes so far as to maintain 
that ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty ’’ inspired the rebellion of 
the American Colonies and the French Revolution, 
and there are numerous letters to Wilkes from leading 
Americans and Frenchmen which lend some colour to 
the assertion. These are large claims, but on the 
facts we do not see how they can be denied, except on 
one point, where we call the writer himself as witness. 
Mr. Bleackley laughs at the idea that personal liberty 
was in any danger in 1764, and admits that the 
general warrant was a blunder not likely to be 
repeated. Johnny Wilkes was not the only dema- 
gogue who sank into insignificance as soon as he had 
gained a seat in the House of Commons: Cobbett and 
Bradlaugh shared a similar fate. The reasons are 
obvious. The House of Commons is composed of dis- 
illusioned worldlings, on whom mob oratory has no 
effect except to make them laugh, and who, even in 
these days, are under the influence of London Society. 
Wilkes was too clever and too well-bred to bawl his 
catchwords witain the walls of St. Stephen’s. He 
took immense pains to prepare and deliver set 
speeches, some of which are not bad. But he never 
could catch that subtle thing, the tone of the House, 
and he tried to ingratiate himself by affecting in- 
sincerity, a fatal blunder. Then his antecedents and 
social standing were impossible. Of his sexual im- 
morality his contemporaries thought nothing. The 
Duke of Grafton took Nancy Parsons to the opera 
and placed her at the head of his table at Euston 
(which did rather scandalise his neighbours in the 
country); and surely what the Prime Minister did 
Wilkes might do. But the ‘‘ Essay on Woman ’’ was 
rather too bad. It was not only that the parody of 
Pope was grossly indecent in every line, but that the 
title-page accused (in the obscurity of a dead language) 
Archbishop Stone and Lord George Sackville of 
offences ‘‘ non nominanda inter Christianos’’. Were 
a man to do such a thing to-day, two years’ imprison- 
ment and ostracism for ever from society would be 
his punishment. Then there was Wilkes's hopeless 
impecuniosity. It is true that Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan were just as impecunious; indeed, ‘‘ that 
want of pence which vexes public men ’’ seems to have 
been a prevalent complaint among the statesmen of 
those times. But Fox was Lord Holland’s son, 
Sheridan was in the set of the Prince of Wales, and 
Burke was protected by Lord Rockingham. Besides, 
these three men were past masters of Parliamentary 
debate. Wilkes was protected by no clique or 
nobleman; he fought for his own hand; he was a 
pariah. A man cannot in this world have it both 
ways: he cannot be the idol of the mob, beard the 
King, and flout the House of Commons and at the 
same time be received into the inner ring of place- 
holders. Wilkes was too intelligent an egotist not 
to realise this truth after a year or two in the House 
of Commons. Like a wise man, he ‘‘ took the cash 
and let the credit go’’. The salary of the City 
Chamberlain was ample; his darling daughter Polly 
had £2,000 a year of her own. And so he gave up 


Wilkism; and between his fine new house in 
Grosvenor Square and his ‘‘ villakin’’ in the Isle of 
Wight he enjoyed life to his last breath. 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIANS. 


“Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Apologeticus’’: The 
Text of Oehler, annotated, with an Introduction by 
John E. B. Mayor. With a Translation by Alex. 
Souter. Cambridge, at the University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


OME years since the late Professor Mayor was 
reported in Cambridge to have reduced his 
vegetarian meals to a minimum of expense and variety 
that would in war time make the Food Controller un- 
necessary and the profiteer an idle dream. Certainly 
he lived to a ripe old age, though he never took exercise 
for its own sake, so that his ‘‘ Modicus Cibi Medicus 
Sibi ’’ (Cambridge, 1880) might be worth considering 
by the authorities who wish to impress the over- 
eater. The professor was famous also for his habit 
of annotating Latin dictionaries, and, whatever may 
be the truth about his means of sustaining life on less 
than 2d. a day, his collation of dictionaries was 
certainly a fact. He was one of those men of larg> 
and patient erudition who are growing increasingly 
rare to-day, a walking library of references. His 
industry was Teutonic, and his annotations on Juvenal 
are an immense treasure-house of all that concerns the 
subject, except the MSS. They are printed with a 
closeness of type and a minimum of punctuation 
which suggests that, given in the usual manner, they 
would burst all the usual bounds of a book. The 
professor lectured-—not, we fear, to big classes—from 
time to time on Tertullian’s ‘* Apology ’’, and we are 
glad that the Cambridge Press has given to the world 
in a worthy form the results of his vast erudition. 
His notes are not for schoolboys, but they are com- 
pleted by the Latin text to which they refer with an 
English translation opposite by Professor Souter, a 
learned scholar after Mayor’s heart. The rendering 
has no pretensions to elegance or to that vividness 
which belonged to our own early divines at a time 
when homely and_ effective English, such as 
‘* bolstering the truth ’’, was common. But a diflicult 
author is clearly rendered. Such a phrase as ‘‘ nuda 
theatra ’’ might, for instance, be taken by the average 
scholar to mean the ‘‘ undraped drama ’’, that worship 
of the human form out of which John Hollingshead 
made so handsome a fortune in the old Gaiety 
Theatre, and which is fairly remunerative, we believe, 
in modern revue. Tertullian, however, objected to all 
kinds of theatrical entertainments, and merely meant 
‘‘theatres open to the sky’’. His Latin in its 
difficulty reminds us often of Apuleius. Both were of 
African birth, both obviously rhetoricians, mingling 
effective phrases with a modern touch of the bizarre 
about them with sterile preciosity. We cannot agree 
with the Cambridge scholar Mayor quotes, that the 
‘* Apology ”’ ‘‘ is the noblest oration among all which 
antiquity has left us’’. It may be the most interest- 
ing in its fervour and uncompromising spirit, and it 
may add some insight to those who feel they know 
all about the early Christians when they have laughed 
over Mr. Bernard Shaw’s jokes in ‘‘ Androcles and 
the Lion **, and read his smart prose on the subject. 
But, really, Tertullian was an impossible person, and 
we cannot be surprised that later he became a heretic. 
Some of the faithful must have been glad to be 
relieved of the guidance of so fierce and unrelenting 
an ascetic. His creed raises a barrier not only against 


the Roman Empire and the Jews, but even against 
human nature. He had not the wisdom to see that 
Christianity must and did take on the better parts of 
paganism. He did not, like Origen, recognise that some 
non-Christian philosophy was very like Christianity. 
He lets himself go with all the elaboration of a 
rhetorician. 


‘What likeness is there between the 
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philosopher and the Christian, the disciple of Greece 
and the disciple of heaven, the trader in reputation 


{ 


and the trader in salvation, the doer of words and the | 
worker of deeds, the builder up and destroyer of 


things, the friend and the enemy of error, the 
corrupter and the restorer and exponent of truth, its 
thief and its guvardian?’’ Tertullian knew Greek 
well; he was familiar with Plato and Socrates. Yet 
he was capable of suggesting that the ‘‘ daemon ”’ of 
Socrates was genuine enough because it visited him, 
‘evidently to dissuade him from good’’. When 
Tertullian carries the war into the enemy’s country 
and attacks the classical mythology he is not half so 
effective as when he is exposing the cruel and 
illogical treatment of the Christians, the result of a 
hatred founded on ignorance. He demands for them 
the same right of inquiry which is granted to other 
criminals. Nero was the first. persecuting emperor, 
and ‘‘ it could only have been something of supreme 
excellence that was damned by Nero’’. The argu- 
ment sounds quite modern, as does the phrase ** the 
majesty of the Scriptures’’. Tertullian’s powers of 
terse epigram are well seen in the phrase: ‘* Plures 
efficimur quotiens metimur a vobis; semen est sanguis 
Christianorum ’’. 

The notes were regarded by Mayor as a useful 
supplement to those already published, but they are 
far more exhaustive than most commentaries. The 
only objection is that some of the authorities cited are 
out of date. We should not go to Pearson on the 
Creed for evidence as to the form ‘‘ Chrestianus ”’ 
We should turn to a famous passage in the history 
of Tacitus, though Tertullian calls him the most 
loquacious of liars. 


We should begin our study of | 


those humbugs of the ancient world, the ‘* mathe- | 


matici ’’, with Juvenal. A note of Mayor’s on the 
famous Sixth Satire of Juvenal is quoted, but 
described as ‘‘ unpublished’. It is strange prudery 
in these days not to give the world his complete anno- 
tations on all the Satires. Even Professor Souter has 
been baffled by some of Mayor’s references, though 
his own additions to the notes and bibliography show 
his mastery of the subject. An excellent index com- 
pletes a monumental performance, the publication of 
which is a credit to the University Press and all the 
scholars concerned. 


CIVILISATION AND ITS FOE. 


‘* German and English Education: a Comparative Study.” 
By Fr. de Hovre, Ph.D., of Louvain University. 
Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

HESE thoughts of a Belgian professor on Kultur 

and civilisation possess at this time a peculiar 

claim upon our attention, and one which their intrinsic 
merit fully substantiates. For in this small yet 
important book on a big subject the general reader will 
find both a number of facts about Kultur with which 
he is probably unfamiliar and a masterly comparison 
between that reversion to barbarism and the system of 
civilisation prevalent in Europe and America which it 
seeks to supersede. The contrast was neatly illus- 
trated the other day by a French writer. ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans shoot innocent seamen, struggling in the water, 
whose vessel they have sunk: that is Kultur, which 


is barbarism. The English, at their own peril, rescue 


enemy sailors irom drowning : that is civilisation, which 
is humanity ’’. There is, however, balm in Gilead; for 
Dr. de Hovre tells. us that before the war ‘‘ Kultur- 
fanatizismus ’’ was a byword ‘‘ amongst the Catholics 
and faithful Protestants of Germany’. What do these 
think about the subject now ? 
to Dr. de Hovre’s contention, that ‘‘ German kultur 
as embodied in the German Empire is wrong because 
it exalts everything German above everything else and 
aspires to rule the world; it is wrong because it is 
chained to the kultur-State, which recognises no right, 
justice, liberty, or conscience outside the national and 


political boundaries; it is wrong because it imposes | 


Would they subscribe | 


itself as a conception of life elaborated on the narrow 
basis of nationalism and politicism ’’ ? We cannot tell. 
Yet in the mere existence of that derogatory word 
‘* Kulturfanatizismus ’’ there is a glint of hope for the 
future. 

Education, inasmuch as it transmits the ideals of a 
race, is a potent force for good or evil. We begin to 
appreciate its import if we accept, as we may, our 
author’s principle that in Germany educatior is the 
life-blood of Kultur, and that in England it is the life- 
blood of civilisation. German education, in disseminat- 
ing the principles of Kultur, has concentrated itself 
on the training of the intellect ; that of England has had 
as its chief aim the formation of character. That intel- 
lect, uncontrolled by conscience, may become a satanic 
agency is a truth commonly admitted; but not until the 
present war did this truth get a really good chance of 
exemplification on a grand scale. Now, if Kultur be 
condemned, the educational system which has fed, sus- 
tained, and propagated it stands condemned also. The 
best fate that could overtake Germany is that she should 
awake to consciousness of the unclean spirit which 
possesses her. Here, too, there is at least a glimmer 
of hope. For we are told that Dr. Foerster, of Munich, 
‘the greatest educational authority of Germany,’’ has 
condemned the German conception of education on 
moral grounds, and advocates a system bzsed on 
English principles. One wonders what they think of 
him in Berlin! Unfortunately, the voice of a solitary 
educator may be as that of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. The ruling powers of Germany, Treitschke has 
told us, think nothing of public opinion. Why should 
they regard the much less powerful opinion of the 
specialist? We know what the German professors 
made of their ideals and previous professions when 
the war began. They were swept away by the flood 
of German militarism. 

It does not follow that in the sphere of education we 
may not ourselves learn something from Germany. We 
may learn, by degrees, to do more for the intellect, 
without yielding a jot of our devotion to character- 
building. We may train our youth to have more definite 
ideas about their country and their duties towards her, 
without elevating that country to the bad eminence of 
a bloodstained fetish. We have had our failings in the 
past, though they have been in the opposite direction 
to the errors of our enemy. Dr. de Hovre holds that 
“‘the true solution lies in a just compromise between 
moral and intellectual, between English and German 
education ’’. We would add that education should be 
eclectic, and that the systems of other lands, that of 
France in particular, are worth studying. There is 
something to be learnt from French methods, even in 
the old-established literary studies. We can develop 
details without undermining principles. 

But in Germany far more sweeping changes are re- 
quired. Let us hear Dr. de Hovre once more : ‘‘ Ger- 
many has been living on the reserves of morality and 
humanity still stored up in the ancient traditions of her 
race ’’—though, indeed, as the candid must allow, 
evidence of them has not been conspicuous in recent 
years—‘* but her final exhaustion and consequent 
national doom are sure to come, unless one day the 
natural impulse and impetus of life sweep away the 
artificial and mechanical organisation of kultur, and by 
restoring the rights of the individual soul and recognis- 
ing the claims of mankind burst wide once more the 
twin floodgates of morality and civilisation ’’. 

‘“* The rights of the individual soul! ’’ What does 
Prussia care about such things? Prussia means busi- 
ness, more places in the sun, another set of ideals 
altogether. Munich is more enlightened than Berlin, 
the home of shoddy cosmopolitanism. 


on Style and Composition.’’ By E. Classen. Macmillan. 
s. 


* Poeta nascitur et fit ’’, said Tennyson. The same is true of 
the prose writer. But in an age in which everyone writes 


' and most people think that they can write the attention paid to 


manuals of composition is but scanty. Mr. Classen’s book js 
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reprinted with slight alterations from a “ Guide to the English | 
Language ’’, with several sections. We are glad to see his lectures 
again, for they form a good groundwork of principles, and should | 
be decidedly useful to teachers who deal with English prose, | 
while the casual writer may learn much from them. He telis 
us that ‘the desire to give expression to one’s thoughts and | 
emotions is always accompanied by another desire—to make | 
that expression as fit, as excellent, as beautiful as possible”. _ 
We wish that this ideal was more common. Everyone has his | 
own definition of style, but we think Mr. Classen is on the right 
lines when he says that “ the essence of style is personality ” ; 
and that it is impossible to teach it. The details of the sentence, 
the management of paragraphs, and the use of words are clearly 
and sensibly discussed. Examples good and bad are numerous 
throughout the book, and there is a chapter on “ Errors of 
Construction ”, which exposes faults common enough nowadays. 
** Punctuation ” is hopelessly neglected by many writers, and is 
by no means settled. Mr. Classen may be thought by some 
authorities to commend too heavy a system, but, after all, the 
use of abundant commas makes for clearness. The poet is 
usually too enraptured with his own compositions to supply any 
punctuation at all, but the writer of any sort of prose should be 
more careful. A good standard of practice may be found in any 
eighteenth century author of repute. Generally speaking, 
we may say that good English is formed by good authors, not by 
grammarians. But the freedom which these authors enjoy they 
deserve. Writing is, in fact, an art which has its rules like other 
arts. With some instinct goes far; but most people will profit 
even by what may seem the idle dogmas of the pedant and the 
purist. 


‘* Plants Poisonous to Live Stock.’’ By Harold C. Long. Cambridge 
Agricultural Monographs. Cambridge: University Press. 6s. net. 
This book deals with a subject of some importance, of which 
singularly little is known for certain even to-day. It includes 
also some references to the live stock of the human nursery who 
were warned by the Cautionary Tales a century since that 


“ fruit in lanes is seldom good”. Fortunately some of the most 
virulent of poisonous plants, like the Deadly Nightshade, are 
rare. Mr. Long has filled a gap in scientific literature with a 
monograph which shows wide knowledge. The Bibliography 
shows the extent of his gatherings. Several details are due to | 
Cornevin, the French expert. Many plants have a bad charac- | 
ter, but cannot definitely be called poisonous on the evidence, 


Cambridge 
University Press 


Economic Problems of Peace after War. 
The W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, 
London, in 1917. By W. R. SCOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Science and Industry. the Piace of Cambridge in 
any Scheme for their Combination. The Rede Lecture, 
1917. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, C.B., M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory. Crown 8vo. 1s 6d net. 


On Growth and Form. py parcy w. 
THOMPSON, C.B., D.Litt., F.R.S. With 408 illustra- 
tions. Demy 8wvo. 21s net. 


The Fragments of Sophocles.  Editea, with 
additional notes from the papers of Sir R. C. JEBB and 
Dr. W. G. HEADLAM, by A. C. PEARSON, M.A. 
In 3 volumes. Demy 8vo. 45s net. 

This work is the completion of Sir Richard Jebb's 
Sophocles, the earlier volumes being :—The Seven Plays, 
with critical notes, commentary, and translation into 
English prose. Part I, Oedipus Tyrannus; Part II, 
Oedipus Coloneus; Part III, Antigone; Part IV, 
Philoctetes; Part V, Trachiniae; Part VI, Electra; 
Part VII, Ajax. 12s 6d net each. Price for the set of 
ten volumes, bound in cloth, £6 net. 


Marlborough and other Poems. xy c. u. 
SORLEY, late Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. Third 
are with illustrations in prose. Large crown 8vo. 
3s 6d net. 


Catalogues, and prospectuses of particular volumes, will be 
sent on request 


Fetter Dane, London, E.Cc. 4 
Cc. ¥. Clay, Manager 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ | 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, ye Sg legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
= notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 

ama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


Final Night War (late fee) ... 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 
Special Edition 
Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 3 50 
The Special Edition will be sent for any less peri ‘° rata— 
= is, for 9d. per week prepaid ; Wee for 
per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE IMMORTAL GAMBLE, and the Part 
Played in it by H.M.S. “ Cornwallis.” 
By A. T. STEWART, Acting Commander R.N., 
and C. J]. PESHALL, Chaplain R.N. 


THE CELLAR HOUSE OF PERVYSE. A 
Tale of Uncommon Things. From the 
Journals and Letters of the Baroness DE 
T’SERCLAES DE RATTENDEAL and Miss 
MAIRI CHISHOLM. Third Impression. Post 
8vo, cloth. Containing 32 pages of Illustrations 
from Photographs and a Sketch Map. Price 
6s. net. 


INTIMATE PRUSSIA. A. Raywonp. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, with Pictorial Wrapper. 
Price 5S. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY OF SEN. An Out- 
line for Beginners. By S. Herpert, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Author of “ First 


Principles of Heredity” and “First Prin- 
ciples of Evolution.” 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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John Lane’s New Books 


IN THE WAKE OF 
THE WAR: 


Parliament or imperial Government? 
By HAROLD HODGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


A survey of the Parliamentary and Party system in the light of the war, 
leading to the conclusion that Imperial affairs might advantageously be 
taken out of the hands of Parliament and entrusted to an Imperial Council 
representing the Dominions equally with the United Kingdom, with a 
Referendum to the People of the whole Empire. 


SOLDIER MEN 


By YEO. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The author's first appearance in print revegls natural observation and 
literary skill of a very high order. These vivid and human stories are 
among the best of the kind that the war has produced. It isa true soldier’ s 
book, manly, fresn and self-respecting, and it ‘touches the spot’ every 
TELEGRAPH. 


BRITAIN IN ARMS 


(VEffort Britannique) 


By JULES DESTREE, with a Preface by GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU. Translated by Je LEWIS MAY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
The English edition contains many important additions, and has been 
brought practically up to date. 
“Gratitude demands that this book, which is both comprehensive and 
sympathetic, should have a great sale.""—Daity Express. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 


Poems by the late RICHARD DENNYS. With an 

Introduction by CAPTAIN DESMOND COKE, and 
a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. net 

“* There is a touch of the Artless Art of Blake and Stevenson, with some- 


thing more that is just the sweet fragrance of joyous boyhood.” 
—James Dovctas in the Star. 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, 
Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, S. J. 

Stone, and Stephen Phillips. ‘By COULSON KERNA- 
HAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [2nd Edition 


“Here is a book which overflows with human nature and goodwill—a 


very welcome companion at the present time.’ 
—ARTHUR WauGu in the Outlook. 


IN GREEK SEAS: 


and Other Poems of Travel 

By OSWALD H. HARDY (late Mr. Registrar Hardy 
of the Probate Court). With 2 IHustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net 

*‘In these pieces a mature and omnes mind enlarges in well- moulded 


verse on themes which appeal to it. . His sedate, finely-polished —— 
—Times 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN WILKES 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


The publication of an important Life of JOHN WILKES is particularly 
timely, for it is Wilkes whose name is chiefly associated with the defeat of 
the last attempt at autocracy in England. But apart from his political 
achievements Wilkes was an extraordinarily interesting personality, and 
Mr. Bleackley sets out in full the social side of the man whose contempo- 
seston guotecned to doubt whether he was the Friend of Liberty or 

ibertinism. 


THE MAID WITH 
WINGS 


and Other Fantasies Grave to Gay 
By E. B. OSBORN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


Mr. Osborn, who is a well-known writer on the Morning Post, dedicates 
his book “ To the powerful shade of William Ernest Henley, under whom I 
served a joyous apprenticeship in letters.” His pages demonstrate in a 
scholarly way how thoroughly the pupil assimilated his knowledge. 


INTERIORA RERUM ; 


or, the Inside of Things 
By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net 


‘* Thoughtful people who have preserved their mental freedom will enjoy 
these suggestive pages." —Dat_y Grapuic. 


PICTURES OF 
RUINED BELGIUM 


Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by 

LOUIS BERDEN. Text by GEORGES VERDA. 
VAINE, found on the official reports. In French and 
English. Crown 4to. 7$. 6d. net. [2nd Edition 


“*Mr. Berden's drawings provide a very careful, accurate, and effective 
record of the havoc wrought in Belgium.’’—TimeEs. 


WAR RATIONS 
COOKERY (Eat Less Meat Book) 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL (Director of Women’s Service, 
Ministry of Food). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


Mrs. Peel and her assistants are delivering lectures all over the country on 
Food Economy, and this book gives concrete form to <i best measures of 
economy in cooking and ma‘erial officially recommended 


POEMS OF CAPTAIN 
BRIAN BROOKE 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS, and 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
These poems deal principally with life in the Wilds. 


“* I cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting from a book that will soon be by 
the side of Lindsay Gordon's poems on the shelves of all those who love the 
poetry of out-of-doors.’’"—LanpD AND WATER. 


EXCELLENT 


NOVELS 


AUTUMN 
By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 
Autumn’ remains a story to read, and remember.’’— 


a of character, cleverness, and real observation.’’—Tatler. 


THE BIGAMIST 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. Second Edition. 
“ The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.'’—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
“A creditable piece of work.” —Natton. 
** The psychological evolution of effects ‘is described by a masterly hand,” 


—Field 

WITH GOLD AND STEEL 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS, Author of “ Victor 
Victorious.’’ A romance of the days of Henry Navarre, 
picturesque and full of dramatic incident. 

THE CANDID COURTSHIP 
By MADGE MEARS, Author of “The Jealous Goddess.” 


CLOSED LIPS 
By GEORGE VANE, Author of ‘‘ The Lifted Latch,”’ etc 
This well-written Jackson in To-day. 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE 
By VERNON RENDALL. Second edition. 


“Mr. Chri:topher Belsize is witty, whimsical, well-read. Mr. Rendall 
must have much more to tel us about so neat and hardy a wit, so fine a 
scholar, and a shrewd thinker.’’—Times. 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST 
By ISOBEL PATERSON, Author of ‘‘ The Shadow 
Riders.’’ 
“* Hope Fielding is admirably shown, and she fascinates by her cool wit 
and her eager heart, her vitality and her candour in dealing with her own 
affairs.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE LONG SPOON 
By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE, Author of ‘Mrs. 
Vanderstein's Jewels,'’ etc. 


“*Mrs. Bryce has made the daring experiment of grafting a real —-. 
exercising her craft on approved medizval lines, on to a story 


life.""—Westminster Gazette. 
THE GAY LIFE By KEBLE HOWARD. 


Mr. Keble Howard has utilised his personab experience of the stage in his 
ps novel, “* The Gay Life,’’ which sets out to give a true picture of the life 
of an actress. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPRING LIST AND GENERAL CATALOGUE 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. 


Smita & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., 


Company, Limirep, at the a 10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul. in the County of London.—Saturday, 7 July 1917. 


and Published by Tue Strawp PustisHinc 
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learn to realise that loss of sight need not mean lack 
of vision; they begin to place the first bricks of the 
new foundation on which they must build their fresh 
life. 

Arriving at St. Dunstan’s, the blinded man finds 
there everything that human ingenuity can devise for 
his comfort and training. For instance, he is soon 
able, through the special arrangements which have 
been made, to find his way about, both indoors and 
out, with an ease seldom possible to the newly blind. 
There are paths of linoleum on the floors of the house; 
on the stone terraces are similar paths of woven wire; 
warning signals, consisting of boards, are laid flush 
with the ground before walls, steps, doors, trees, and 
other obstacles. 

The re-education of the men is divided into three 
sections: the classroom, the workshop—or training 
school—and the playground. It is as necessary to re- 
educate the newly blind in recreation as in work. 
Between these three sections the men divide their 
hours of mental and physical activity. Each man 
spends about two and a half hours daily in studying 
Braille reading and writing and in learning to 
manipulate the ordinary typewriter; another two hours 
and a half are spent in learning some occupation which 
will enable him, when proficient, to augment his 
pension, and so earn a living wage. The hours 
devoted to work and study are short owing to the fact 
that blindness imposes a great mental strain. The 
men can, however, spend longer in classroom or work- 
shop if they feel so disposed. 

The occupations most suitable to the blind are boot- 
making and repairing, carpentry, mat and _ basket 
making, Braille shorthand and typewriting, massage, 
telephone operating, poultry farming, and market 
gardening. Many men are being trained as cobblers 
because in six or seven months a sightless man can 
be taught to sole and heel boots just as well as a 
workman who has the use of his eyes. In the 


carpentry shop the men learn to make an assortment” 


of easily saleable articles, such as picture-frames, tea- 
trays, cupboards, small tables, and the like. As a 
masseur a sightless man can more than hold his own. 
At St. Dunstan’s the training in massage is conducted 
on the most modern and scientific principles. Testi- 
mony to the value of the skill of blind masseurs already 
sent out from St. Dunstan’s has been received from 
the authorities. Numbers of these men have situa- 
tions at military hospitals and are in receipt of a 
minimum wage of £2 10s. a week. Blind telephone 
operators have proved as competent as can be desired 
at exchanges where the drop-shutter system is 
installed. The operator soon learns to tell by sound 
alone exactly which of the apparently identical shutters 
has fallen. 

The most amazing department of St. Dunstan’s is 
certainly the poultry farm. At first it seems incredible 
that a blind man can be taught to manage a poultry 
farm and market garden unaided. That this is pos- 
sible, however, is shown at St. Dunstan’s, and this 
hitherto untried industry for blind people has proved 
very successful. The men are taught on practical, 
up-to-date lines. They learn to distinguish birds of 
different breeds by touch, to manage incubators, to 
prepare and truss birds for the table, to grade eggs, 
and to judge the weight and condition of birds. In 
addition to learning how to conduct a poultry farm 
as a paying concern, the blind men are taught to 
manage a market garden. The scheme which enables 
sightless men to achieve what it would be justifiable 
to suppose impossible is strangely simple. The model 
farm at St. Dunstan’s needs to be seen before the 
ingenuity of it all can be appreciated. Imagine a 
square plot of land, hedged with a high wire fence. 
In the centre of it stands the hen-house. From each 
of the four corners of this hen-house a wire partition 
is stretched to the farthest corners of the surrounding 
square patch of land. The plot is thus divided into 
four triangles. At each of the triangles’ sides doors 


are fitted. The blind farmer starts his vear’s round | 


by putting his chickens into triangle Number 1. 
There they remain for a specified period. When the 
time comes for them to be driven through the door- 
way into triangle Number 2 the farmer starts to dig 
and sow triangle Number 1. After another interval 
it is time for the chickens to be moved on to triangle 
Number 3, in order that Number 2 can be cultivated, 
and so the system works, until, at the end of the four 
seasons, the chickens reach triangle Number 1 again, 
which, in the meantime, has borne its crop of 
vegetables. By means of various cunning arrange- 
ments of gates, railings, pens and coops, the blind 
farmer can catch any particular fowl he may desire, 
collect the eggs, and generally superintend everything 
with entire success. 

An important adjunct to this instruction in poultry 
farming is the opportunity which is afforded to rela- 
tives of the blinded men to learn the methods taught 
at St. Dunstan’s. At a poultry farm in the Midlands 
a man’s wife, mother, or other relative is given, free 
of all charge, a six weeks’ course of instruction. This 
thoughtful arrangement ensures intelligent co-opera- 
tion in the man’s work on the part of a relativé. 

The duration of the training at St. Dunstan’s 
depends upon the capacity of the individual and the 
nature of his work. The average time is about eight 
months. The principal reason why progress is far 
more rapid than was usual with the blind is to be found 
in the employment of blind teachers. ‘‘ The feeling 
of helplessness and incompetence which must invari- 
ably be the outcome of sudden blindness ’’, Sir Arthur 
Pearson has stated, ‘‘is almost entirely removed by 
the fact that the men from whom instruction is 
obtained are men who have themselves lost their 
sight. The pupil knows that the teacher is utilising 
methods which he himself has found the best under 
precisely the same circumstances of disability.”’ 

Among the men who have left St. Dunstan’s and 
have been settled at their work, provided with plant, 
given stocks of raw material, and otherwise started in 
life, there are a number whose earnings are on a 
higher scale than before the war. 

The blind man is not left entirely on his own when 
discharged from the Hostel. Arrangements are made, 
under an after-care system, for supervising the men’s 
work, which might tend to deteriorate without some 
such stimulus. 

Brief mention must be made of the men’s sports 
and recreations. They row, swim—many having 
learnt since losing their sight—compete in walking 
and running races and tugs-of-war, play push ball, 
punish the punching ball, have two dances every week, 
with numerous concerts, lectures, and other entertain- 
ments. Most of the men play some kind of instru- 
ment; there is a debating society which is very 
popular, and dominoes, chess, and cards are also 
enjoyed. 

Most of the enthusiastic and tireless workers at St. 
Dunstan’s give their full time voluntarily. 


SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 


F simple sights that stir our ranks, 
Sir Simple Simon, quite the saddest 
Is to behold a king of cranks 
Rebuff the faddist. 


In conscience’ name for weeks and weeks— 
Among the weakliest and the maddest— 
We watched you air your futile freaks, 
A flaming faddist. 


But when P.R. (declined with thanks) 
Unites the Rads—and you the Raddest— 
You calmly cut your fellow-cranks 
And flout the faddist. 
Pouiticus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPRISALS OR AERIAL WAR? 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Avonmore, Roehampton, S.W. 15, 
27 June. 


Sir,—The discussion about reprisals, reopened as 
often as an unusually destructive raid occurs, may 


not be wholly barren if it leads the public to consider — 


what the future of aerial warfare must inevitably be, 


| share this conviction. 


and whether the province of the aeroplane may not be © 


vastly extended even in the present war. It need 
hardly be said that reprisals could never be really 
effective unless they were carried out without detri- 
ment to military aims. 
the first provocation, they could not be expected to 
be immediately effective; and a Government which, 
after one such futile effort, waits for another year, 
then solemnly warns the enemy that if he offends 


Begun a year or more after | 


again it will surely retaliate, and then, after a second | 


trial, subsides into inaction, only provokes contempt. 
Whether, if they were conducted systematically and 
relentlessly, they would compel the enemy to desist 
depends upon what he has to gain by persistence. 
That they are justifiable is not doubted on the Conti- 


_ Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplate? 


nent; it is only here that the question exercises men’s | 


minds, and I should ignore it if it were not bound up 
with the wider question to which I shall presently 
come. 

If the moralists were satisfied that reprisals, 
thoroughly carried out, would achieve their aim, would 
they prefer to let their own countrymen perish? Have 
they reflected that occasional raids may in this or in 
some future struggle develop into general aerial war, 
the object being aot only to destroy fortresses, towns, 
railways, arsenals, and munition factories, but also 


to massacre on a colossal scale, and thus at once to | 


terrorise the nation and to sap its man-power? Would 
they forbid us to retaliate?” Do they condemn the 
bombardment and the blockade of fortresses, which, 
as in the siege of Paris, involve the destruction of 
non-combatants? Do they condemn the attempt 
which we have been making to starve the German 
people? That it is not forbidden by international 
law is irrelevant; reprisals, too, have legal sanction. 
Finally, have those who insist that we must not ‘“ sink 
to the German level ”’ considered what their argument 
involves? When the Germans first used poisonous 
gas they were denounced as monsters, and the 
chivalrous Bishop of Pretoria scouted the notion that 
we should ever follow their example. But since, how- 
ever prone we may be to morbid scruples, we are not 
insane, we did sink, or rather deliberately descend, 
to the German level. 
we discharge our gas are combatants has nothing to 
do with the principle—that if you have to fight an 
enemy who knows that he can hit hardest by setting 
Hague Conventions at defiance you must meet him 
with weapons as sharp as his own. As the French 
proverb runs, ‘‘il faut hurler avec les loups’’. In 


October 1915 ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ denounced reprisals | 


That the Germans upon whom | 


enemies would be forced sooner or later to do like- 
wise, or else to pay the penalty for their humanity. 
Ever since the opposing forces settled down in their 
trenches on the Western front I have been convinces 
that a decision would never be reached by the present 
methods; and many who are reproached as pessimists 
It is idle to build upon the 
hope that the Germans will ever be starved out; 
animated by that ‘‘ potato-bred spirit’? which the 
Prime Minister fears, resolute to avert defeat by any 
and every means, disciplined with the discipline which 
only autocracy can impose, and to which they intelli- 
gently submit, they will endure privation; and organi- 
sation will dole out to them just enough to work and 
to fight. If famine should ever become imminent 
would they hesitate to let their prisoners perish first? 
Can their armed resistance be overcome before finan- 
cial exhaustion compels the European Allies, if not 
America, to cry, ‘‘ Hold! Enough!’’? How many 
campaigns will it take to reach the Rhine, and then 
to cross it, if in the face of modern artillery it can be 
crossed? How many more “‘ victory loans ’’ does the 
Can the 
Treasury, in view of the expenditure which it will 
have to meet after peace is declared, find the money 
to pay the interest? And if, in default of loans, 
recourse is to be had to the ‘‘ Benevolences ’’ of the 
Middle Age, will not that be a confession of national 
bankruptcy ? 

Is it impossible to devise some shorter way of 
forcing a decision? In 1903, when the Classical 
Association was in process of inception, I received a 
letter from Lord Wolseley, which may not be without 
interest now. ‘‘ No one’’, he wrote, ‘‘ can wish your 
association . . . . all the success it aspires to more 
heartily than I do. Those studies do very much to 
foster imagination. . . . In war the commander who is 
devoid of it will never do much; indeed it is the 
possession or the want of it that usually means success 
or failure. Long drawn-out wars mean that those 
directing them lack that inestimable quality ”’. 

Who can doubt that in future wars there will be a 
vast development of those two new arms, the aero- 
plane and the submarine? The former, now a mere 
adjunct, will probably become the mainstay of mili- 
tary power. And this is all to our advantage; for 
the European war has shown that the British airman 
will do and dare more than the German. I have long 
believed that if the war is indeed to be fought to a 
finish it is the airman who will deal the knock-out 
blow. Will it not be wise, then, before it is again 
too late, to throw our strength into the development 
of that arm? Build every aeroplane that you can— 
a hundred thousand if they can be made—train every 


| man whom you can spare. 


as barbarous; in an editorial of its last issue (page 680) | 


I read, ‘‘If our military leaders and experts should | 


tell us that the bombing of open towns in Germany 
is the most valuable military measure we can adopt to 


beat down the enemy’s power in the air, well and | 


good’’. In other words, to kill women and children 


in order to deter the Germans from killing ours is | 


wrong; but to kill women and children in order to 
~~ down the German power in the air would be 
right ! 

The grim truth is that in this war there are no non- 
combatants. When the Bishop of Pretoria pleaded 
so eloquently for the enrolment for National Service 
of every man, woman, and child who could serve did 
he realise what his proposal meant? It means that 
the more logical, uncompromising, and ruthless nation 
would treat as combatants all who were helping to 
break their power, and therefore that their humaner 


The havoc which the aerial warfare of the future 
will work among the nations is appalling to contem- 
plate; and modern war is so hellish a thing that one 
can only hope against fear that some means may at 
last be found of stopping it. Put can that ever be 
unless the Germans are first defeated, or else suffered 
to achieve in time to come their aim of imposing the 
Pax Germanica? Defeated they can never be unless 
they are encountered with stronger weapons and with 
a heart as whole as their own. British officers 
imbued with the sporting spirit complained in the 
earlier part of the war that the Germans wanted ‘“‘ to 
win anyhow’’. Of course they do; and woe betide 
us unless we do the same. War is not sport. War 
is the ultimate decision; and those who go to war 
must do anything rather than fail, or else they must 
pay the price which their scruples demand. ‘‘ As a 
nation ’’, wrote Lord Wolseley, ‘‘ we are bred up to 
feel it a disgrace even to succeed by falsehood... . 
we will keep hammering along with the conviction 
that ‘ honesty is the best policy ’ and that truth always 
wins in the long run. These pretty little sentences 
do well for a child’s copy-book, but the man who acts 
upon them in war had better sheathe his sword for 
ever’’. Would any statesman let the nation which 
he served be ruined rather than save it by means which 
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theorists might condemn? None whose conscience 
was not diseased. In a sense war is ‘‘ beyond good 
and evil’’. 
am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Rice Homes. 


OUR BALKAN POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Your weighty and suggestive leader on our 
Balkan policy touches the heart of this great war. 
For suppose we reach a decisive effect in the field or in 
the air within the next six months; or suppose—which 
God forbid !—that, after losing a millicn lives and 
spending ten thousand million pounds, we end in a 
stalemate, the question still remains, What are we to 
do with the Balkan peninsula? On the answer to that 
question, and nothing else, depends a lasting peace. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, who is a man of a fixed idea, if 
you like, but who knows Russia and Eastern Europe 
as well as any Englishman, believes that a regenerated 
Poland will serve as a buffer State between the 
Germanic peoples and the East. Having been in 
Austrian Poland, I cannot believe it. The low state 
of civilisation and the utter disorganisation of the 
Poles can hardly be realised except by those who have 
seen the villages and towns of Galicia. The Poles are 
very intelligent, but when you suddenly bring a 
prisoner out of a dark cell he is blinded by the day- 
light. It will take at least half a century of freedom to 
form anything like a stable community out of Poland. 

Putting aside that brutal form of regimentation 
called “‘ Kultur ’’, there are two types of civilisation 
possible in the Balkan peninsula, the Italian and the 
Slavonic. Had the Italians succeeded in taking 
Trieste, the Italian civilisation might easily have run 
up to Bucharest and down the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, for the Italians are an agreeable, ingenious; 
and progressive people. But the Italians have not 
taken Trieste, and, though they may get it one day, 
they have not proved their military superiority deci- 
sively and quickly enough to make good a claim to 
hegemony in the Balkans. There remain the Slavs, 
who have the unanswerable claim of numbers. But 
the success of the Slav nationality again depends on 
whether the Czechs succeed in escaping from Austria 
and what happens to the Hungarian Magyars. At one 
time I thought the Entente Allies might have detached 
Austria from Germany and made peace with her, but 
that is now out of the question. On the whole, I 
think your suggestion that we should make peace 
between Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Turkey, and Rou- 
mania, and leave the delimitation of boundaries till the 
Conference, is the most hopeful. But this involves 
leaving the Turk at Constantinople. Why not? The 
Turkish peasant-soldier is rough, but he is more 
reliable than most of his neighbours. He certainly is 
not more cruel than the Bulgarian, and he is more 
honest. It is possible that the Entente Powers, by 
deposing Constantine and setting up a puppet king 
under Venizelos, may intend to place Greece at Con- 
stantinople. I am afraid that this would arouse so 
much jealousy among the other Balkan States that it 
would be a standing provocation to Balkan wars. As 
the Turk has been at Constantinople for more than six 
centuries, no one is jealous of his presence there. 

O for an‘ hour of Sir Stratford Canning or Sir 
William White! What is wanted is a diplomatist who 
knows his own mind. Our present Foreign Secretary 
is the nephew of the only statesman who since 
Palmerston took the trouble to study European 
politics. He is certainly an improvement on the 
indolent and invertebrate Lord Grey; but I fear he has 
not got Lord Salisbury’s industry or courage. 
Dancing about as a democrat at Washington did not, 
in my eyes, enhance Mr. Balfour’s reputation. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. O. 


HOUSE OF HANOVER.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The writer of this article remarks that Lady Sarah 
Lennox, to whom George III. was deeply attached, was 
afterwards the mother of the Napiers. He might have 
added that she was also the great-granddaughter of 
Charles IT. 

This lady had a true British heart. ‘‘A German 
woman ”’, she told her royal admirer, ‘* is not the person to 
govern a King of England ”’. 

The King, too, gave utterance to his wish for a native 
bride. ‘‘I have hadi a great many applications from 
abroad ’’, he observed to Lady Susan Fox-Strangways, 
while endeavouring to sound her as to Lady Sarah’s affec- 
tions, ‘‘ but I don’t like them. I have had none at home; 
I should like that better ’’. 

Unfortunately, his mother, ‘‘ the German woman ”’, pre- 


vailed. 
Yours faithfully, 


O. F.C. 


THE PRIME MINISTER ON PRIVATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Dundee, 
2 July 1917. 

S1r,—It is on the ironic province of Heine and of Vol- 
taire, with an admixture of the ingenuous intrepidity of 
Don Quixote, that a Welshman should travel specially 
from London to “ the land of the Mountain and the Flood ”’ 
to give Scotsmen—bred-and-born metaphysicians—an ele- 
mentary lesson in a subject more unattractive than the 
Dismal Science. The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P., 
Prime Minister, said on Saturday, 30 June, in Dundee : 
‘“T draw a distinction between privation and deprivation. 
There have been no deprivations in this country. There 
are privations in Germany and in Austria, and they are 
still fighting. . . Supposing that a man were in the habit 
of getting three meals a day, and he were reduced to 
one. Now, that is a privation”’. 

The metaphor is not only mixed, but its elements are 
inconsistent with facts. According to linguistic authori- 
ties, ancient and modern, privation and deprivation are 
synonymous terms. This is especially set forth in the 
Oxford Dictionary, an acknowledged standard authority in 
the present day of the English language. The derivation 
of both words in Latin is similar. In Italian the 
definition of both words is ‘‘ want” or “‘ loss’’ (of some- 
thing), while in French “ deprivation ” is rendered ‘* priva- 
tion ’’ and vice versa. 

The second proposition is equally fallacious—viz., 
‘‘There have been no privations in this country yet”’. 
What about sugar, margarine, and beer? The wife of 
a Lord Provost of Dundee entertained the Duke of Atholl 
to tea. ‘* One or two knots? ’’ she asked his Grace. Now, 
there are thousands of old women of both sexes that 
suffer from the privation or deprivation of one ‘ knot” 
or less to their five o’clock tea. In the streets of London 
in June I saw more than one queue of women, of upwards 
of 100, waiting patiently at the shop doors of grocers for 
restricted quantities of sugar and margarine. Was that 
not privation as well as hardship? Beer was sampled 
in Whitechapel and Mayfair. It was sixpence per glass, 
instead of threepence or fourpence as in peace time. The 
daily quantum of the English workman was compulsorily 
limited owing to the inflated price. The language he used 
about the Government at the bar was fluent, florid, and 
forcible. If Dr. Lloyd George assured him that was 
neither privation nor deprivation, then the most forcible 
expletives of Dr. Johnson would be inadequate for the 
citizen of Whitechapel to give full expression to his deri- 
sion of such sophistry. Thousands of families in England 
have cut off beer for dinner. That is an article of diet 
for men, women and children, twice daily, in the land of 
the Saxon. 

The only accurate statement in the calculated, polemic, 
purple patch in the speech of Mr. Lloyd George is that 
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people—pessimists and pacifists—should be ashamed in the 
United Kingdom of grumbling or of complaining about 
anything, when men and women—our nearest and our 
dearest—are enduring misery, penury and pain, are sacri- 
ficing their lives daily on the altar of our cause and for 
their country, Christianity, and _ civilisation. 
I am, etc., 
Tuomas OGILvy. 


RE-EXAMINATION AND THE UNFIT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
2 July 1917. 

Sir,—The suggestion that re-examined men fail to realise 
the importance of general military service is, I think, a 
little unfair to those who attested voluntarily. 

During 1915 a great number of obviously unfit men 
attested, with the desire to settle their claims to exemption 
and also to give the Government the opportunity of ascer- 
taining the true fighting strength of this country. They 
believed that, if they responded to Lord Derby’s request, 
the Government would, in turn, remain faithful to the 
interests of unfit men. In 1916 they were recalled for 
examination, and most of the likely men were passed for 
service, the remainder being again rejected or properly dis- 
charged. In 1917 we find that a large number of these 
men are now passed for general service. And when these 
unfortunate persons raise objections, they are asked why 
they attested if they did not want to serve their country? 

It is argued that if a man is capable of doing certain 
work in civil life he also must be capable of doing that 
work while serving with His Majesty’s Forces; but this 
supposition is entirely incorrect. Proper home surround- 
ings may give a man every opportunity of following his 
trade or profession without unnecessary suffering. Well- 
cooked food, proper sleeping accommodation, and careful 
home treatment are absolutely essential to the well-being 
of an unfit man; but to force this man into an entirely 
different atmosphere to that which he has been accustomed 
is inconsiderate both to the man and the country. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Cyrit G. BEDBROOK. 


MEAT PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
124, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
2 July 1917. 
Sir,—In this week’s Saturpay Review (p. 587), when 
writing about meat prices, you state the only surplus not 
used by the War Office and the Admiralty is sold by 
Government agents to wholesale butchers at Smithfield, 
presumably at cost price. It is highly desirable that this 
be put beyond the possibility of any doubt, as I have heard 
from more than one source that it is the Government who 
are the profiteers by selling this said surplus at greatly 
increased prices. You would be doing a public service if 
you could clear this up. 
Your obedient servant, 
James G. JENKINS. 


{It has been stated in the ‘‘ Times” that the Govern- 
ment agents sell the surplus imported meat to the wholesale 
dealers on a 2 per cent. commission, and that the dealers 
are not allowed to sell to any but retailers at a profit of 3d. 
a pound.—Ep. S.R.’’] 


“GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
2 July 1917. 
Sir,—We were interested to read your review of ‘ Ger- 
man Imperialism and Internationa? Law ” in this week’s 
SaTURDAY REVIEW, but we were sorry to see that the 
name of the publishers was given as Messrs. Soribner. 
By an unfortunate mistake on the part of our binders, 


some of the Press copies were delivered with the American 
title-pages printed for the edition of this book which we 
sold to Messrs. Scribner; but we are the publishers of the 


book in this country. 
Yours faithfully, 


CONSTABLE AND Co. 


AN IMAGIST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvirw. 

Sir,—I hope you will forgive me for asking several 
questions, but I only ask because I want to know. What 
is Imagism, please? Do you think it possible that 
Imagism means self-idolatry—putting up a little weeny 
image of oneself and adoring it—because poor Mr. Pound 
seems so touchy? I do hope you are getting over the 
effects of his pity, Mr. Editor. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Rosa Dar te. 

P.S.—I don’t think you a fogey; I think you quite 
a dear. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


In the “Nineteenth Century’? “An Irish Settlement ?” 
occupies the first place. Prof. A. V. Dicey’s discourse is under 
the heading “Is it Wise to Establish Home Rule before the 
End of the War?” and Sir Henry Blake gives “‘ A Southern 
Unionist’s View”. The Professor advises people to read the 
“‘ Thoughts for a Convention” of “ A. E.”, though it does not 
represent his own views. The question he asks he meets with a 
decided No. The rise of Sinn Fein and its doctrines is certainly 
a solid obstacle in the path of the Convention, which has to satisfy 
Imperial as well as Irish views before its suggestions can be made 
into law. The Professor ends his article with this quotation from 
an Irish N.C.O.: ‘* England has never been just to Ireland, 
because she has never been firm”. Sir Henry Blake shows the 
difficulties of coming to a real agreement, repeats the statistics of 
a prosperous Ireland given by Mr. Crammond in May, and credits 
the Sinn Feiners outside Ulster with outnumbering the Irish 
Nationalist Party now represented in the House of Commons. 
Mr. H. F. Wyatt writes strongly about “‘ Air Raids and the New 
War’. He thinks that offence is much better than defence, and 
advocates counter-raids managed without the conscientious 
scruples advanced by some of the leading clergy. Canon William 
Barry in “ The Return of Religion ” writes effectively, but deals 
with the past rather than the present or the future. He recon- 
siders Huxley and Romanes, though “ the heyday of this fierce 
unbelieving movement is over”. The conflict between religion 
and science has, indeed, died down, but does it follow that the 
former has made substantial gains among those who think ? 
“The German Warnings to Germany ” discussed by Mr. George 
Saunders are not, we fear, likely to have much influence in that 
country at present. We are glad to see Prof. Cossar Ewart’s 
article on ‘‘ The Saving of Child Life”. The question is largely 
one of milk, on which the Professor writes with authority. 
Country children have milk which is freer from germs than that 
of the town dwellers. Lilian Rowland-Brown has a pleasant 
article on “The Navy, the Army, and Jane Austen”. Her 
hearty sailors are the main instance of Jane Austen’s con- 
nection in fact and in fiction with the larger national life. 
They are all alive and might have been, as the writer suggests, 
much more useful to-day than her examples of the other Service. 

The “ National Review ’’ supplies a large coloured map of the 
Italian field of operations which is worth keeping. The “ Epi- 
sodes of the Month” supplies a trenchant summary of recent 
views and events. Lord Northcliffe is said to be wanted at home 
to “ ginger ” up his papers, and credited with being “ the great 
driving force in our country throughout the war”. The 
“Review” is severe on the present Government, which is 
declared to be very much like the old one on the strength of 
fifteen selected episodes. “‘ Moralist, M.D.” has a timely article 
on “ Deformed Feet in Women”. It is the outcome of a revela- 
tion afforded by the recent fashion of short skirts. But defects 
were sufficiently obvious before. A good many young girls have 
evidently never been taught by their mothers to walk properly 
and have one side of their shoes so far worn away that they 
cannot put their feet down straight. Mr. T. Comyn-Platt in 
“The Inventions of War” supplies some interesting details 
concerning the Tank, and “Jeanne Gouin” has a pleasantly 
unconventional paper on “ The French Naval Brigade ”. 


The Editor of Tue Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 


are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
| effort will be made to return them. 
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